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EARLY EMOTIONS AND EARLY 
REACTIONS AS RELATED TO 
MATURE CHARACTER’ 


‘‘MenTaL growth,’’ it is said by one of 
the leading students of the pre-school age, 
“is most rapid in the years preceding 
school.’’ This authority enlarges upon his 
statement by pointing out that the prefer- 
ences which people have for colors are usu- 
ally determined by some chance association 
of early childhood. Likes and dislikes for 
animals, he tells us, are traceable to the first 
encounter of the little child with the ani- 
mals in question. 

There can be no doubt that such state- 
ments as these are quite in line with the 
teachings of the psychiatrists. These ex- 
perts on nervous and mental diseases tell us 
that the roots of many, if not most of the 
mental disorders which come to unhappy 
fruition in adult life réach back into the ex- 
periences of early childhood. The infant 
experiences a shock of some kind and long 
years afterwards the adult becomes thor- 
oughly and disastrously disorganized as a 
consequence of the cumulative disturbances 
which gather around the nervous effects 
produced by the original shock. There is 
a strong school of psychiatrists who believe 
that the best treatment that can be given 
to a disorganized individual is to bring 
back, if possible, to explicit consciousness 
the original experiences which caused the 
shock. Starting at this initial point it is 
sometimes possible to repair the damage 
which long years have wrought and to re- 
store the individual to a wholly rational 
attitude. 

1 Address delivered before the kindergarten-pri- 


mary section of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Dallas, March 1, 1927. 





Such statements seem to be difficult to 
reconcile with the ordinary view that the 
development of character and of mental 
life in general is dependent on the slow 
process of education. If one’s mental equi- 
librium depends on the avoidance of shocks 
during the first two years of life, it is 
difficult to understand why we go to the 
tremendous labor of trying to build up 
character during the periods of elemen- 
tary schooling and high-school and college 
training. 

There must be some way of reconciling 
whatever of truth there is in the enthu- 
siastic statements made by the specialists 
on pre-school education and by those who 
seek to develop character by means of the 
training given in later years. Let us make 
an effort to find out through the analysis of 
certain cases what is the true explanation 
of the relation of infant emotions to mature 
character. 

I observed some years ago a very good 
example of skilful management in a kinder- 
garten of a situation which is well known 
to be full of possibilities of undesirable 
shock. I was visiting a kindergarten when 
a severe thunderstorm came up. The thun- 
der and lightning threatened to break up 
the exercises. Not only so but the shock 
of the loud noises and the flashes of light 
was of the type which not uncommonly 
produces fear and even panic in sensitive 
individuals. The teacher gave the children 
no example of the fear which many adults 
exhibit under such circumstances. On the 
contrary she said to the children that it is 
easy to tell how far away the clouds are in 
which the lightning is produced. ‘‘If the 
clouds are near,’’ she told them, ‘‘the thun- 
der will come quickly. If the clouds are 
far away the thunder will come along very 
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slowly far behind the lightning.’’ So she 
and the children began to count every time 
it lightened and to note how many counts 
they could make before the thunder came. 
Instead of being afraid and shocked every 
time they heard the loud noise, the children 
were satisfied and gratified. 

The teacher in this case had made use of 
a sensory stimulation which had in it all the 
possibilities of an unfavorable effect on her 
pupils. She had saved the children from a 
reaction which would have been strong and 
undesirable by inducing them to be inter- 
ested and pleasurably expectant. 

Suppose this teacher had been afraid of 
the thunder and lightning and had cringed 
and grown pale every time a flash of light 
or a noise came. Suppose she had gone to 
the middle of the room and in a frightened 
way had gathered the pupils around her. 
The example of fear would have been 
enough with the added stimulus of light 
and sound to have started in the pupils an 
attitude of fear. Psychology teaches us 
that an attitude has as its physiological 
condition a muscular response. When the 
clap of thunder produces a violent contrac- 
tion in the inner muscles of the abdomen 
this is the physiological condition of fear. 
If the first time one experiences thunder 
one responds with a fear attitude, the habit 
of being afraid is started. This habit, like 
all others, tends to become stronger through 
repetition. The second time one experi- 
ences violent thunder one will more readily 
respond to it with fear reactions. Gradu- 
ally the habit becomes stronger and stronger 
and more and more a fixed and permanent 
mode of response. 

There are a great many adults who ex- 
hibit fear of thunder and lightning in an 
extravagant form. Such persons will go so 
far as to describe their experiences by say- 
ing that they feel the electricity in the air— 
a statement which has no justification in 
fact. The people who in adult life are dis- 
tressed by a thunder storm are people who 
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made a bad start in early life. Their 
mothers ran to shut the windows or grew 
pale or climbed on a feather bed or stood 
on some other object which was supposed to 
give immunity or in some other way set the 
Once the attitude of fear 
and 


example of fear. 
was established it accumulated was 
strengthened by each new opportunity of.- 
fered for its exhibition. 

Perhaps the most significant fact which 
is to be noted in describing a case of accu- 
mulating fear is that there is in general 
nothing in the later experience of the indi- 
vidual to the emotional attitude 
which he has aequired. Emotions are pri- 
vate affairs. One does not tell other people 
about them. 
therefore, without inhibition from without 
It is strictly true that each of us is carrying 


correct 


Emotions tend to accumulate, 


around in his inner life mature attitudes 
which began back in early life and have 
gone on accumulating throughout our 
years. We are fortunate that we are not 
the victims of violent disturbances which 
have overthrown the normal balance of our 
thinking and made us subject for treatment 
by the psychiatrists. 

When we realize all the possibilities of an 
undesirable kind which issue from the first 
encounters of childhood with such a shock 
as a thunder storm supplies, we understand 
the great insight of the kindergarten 
teacher whom I described some time ago 
who cultivated in her pupils an attitude of 
eager expectation for each clap of thunder 
and for each new flash of lightning. 

Let me take a second illustration. Most 
infants are accustomed to light clothes worn 
by those whom they encounter in the home, 
especially in their nurseries. The first time 
an infant sees a person, especially a woman, 
dressed entirely in black, the situation pro 
duces the kind of violent effect which 
always comes from strange objects. Strange 
objects cause a contraction of the muscles 
which are supplied the body for protective 


purposes. These muscles are those which 
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are expressive of the attitude of fear. The 
child who has onee been frightened by a 
person dressed in black will react unfavor- 
ably to that person and to that kind of ap- 
parel on the next and all subsequent occa- 
sions. Children do not like black things. 
Very few adults like black. 

The fear of animals sometimes accumu- 
lates in a most irrational way. Children 
sometimes do not like cats. A cat comes 
silently into the room or breaks in on the 
child in a sudden rush. Whatever the spe- 
cial condition of first appearance, the child 
is made afraid, either by a silent approach 
or by the violence of the first rush. From 
that first encounter on the fear of cats accu- 
mulates. One of the ablest psychiatrists in 
this country has written on cat-fear as a 
frequently reeurring form of nervous de- 
rangement. 

I once collected from one of my friends 
a very striking ease of fear of an animal. 
The particular aversion in this ease was for 
horses. My friend realized that he was en- 
tirely out of agreement with people in gen- 
eral in this matter. He abhorred horses, 
he did not want to go near them. He grew 
to manhood conscious of the peculiar emo- 
tion and reticent about it because he knew 
it to be out of keeping with the ordinary 
attitude of the people with whom he asso- 
ciated. Finally, by accident he learned the 
cause of his aversion in an occurrence he 
himself had long since forgotten. An uncle 
told him that in his early childhood a horse 
had bitten him on the shoulder. The 
memory of the incident had disappeared 
from my friend’s mind, but the attitude, 
the habit of reaction to horses had persisted 
and accumulated. This case shows how ir- 
rational attitudes may be and how the atti- 
tudes of adult life are difficult to control 
through the ideas and ideals which one has 
in his thinking. One can not think oneself 
into a liking for horses if one’s childhood 
attitude has been directed away from 
horses. 
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Thus far I have given examples which 
tend to justify the contentions of those who 
would have us think of the earliest years as 
of major importance in determining atti- 
tudes. I wish to turn abruptly to the other 
side of the case. There are attitudes which 
can not be cultivated by the method that I 
have described. For example, we can not 
give children a full and adequate experi- 
ence of property by exposing them once to 
a single concrete specimen of property and 
then leaving the initial attitude thus 
started to accumulate automatically. The 
experience of property is a very complex 
experience and the reactions which one has 
toward property are manifold and complex. 
We can start children on the route to selfish 
desire for the possession of everything they 
see, but this we know full well will not pre- 
pare them for later life. So we try to teach 
them thrift and generosity. We try to de- 
velop the right attitudes toward the posses- 
sions of others and towards the liberal use 
and conservation of one’s own rights. The 
final adult attitude toward property is 
something like the childhood attitude of 
fear or liking in that it is strongly colored 
by personal emotion, but it is infinitely 
more complex and it is dependent on a long 
train of highly involved experiences. 

The fine arts illustrate very well the 
point which I am trying to make. Little 
children enjoy colors and they certainly 
like to look at pictures which show char- 
acters in action, but the likes and dislikes 
of little children are crude and lacking in 
discrimination. Children do not ask for 
nicety in graphic reproductions of outlines 
or color shadings, they are not offended by 
lack of balance and symmetry. Long years 
of experience are necessary to bring child- 
ish tastes to the level of mature apprecia- 
tion of art. The attitudes involved are 
complex. 

Let us consider one more illustration of 
complex training which can not be left to 
the accidents of early one-time exposure to 
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external All those adjust- 
ments which we classify under the heading 
social adaptations are habits of adjustment 
requiring a high degree of maturity. The 
individual who graciously steps aside in 
deference to his neighbor is expressing an 
attitude which is an important part of his 
personality. The individual who is always 
prompt in meeting social engagements has 
a habit which the social group will certainly 
appreciate and commend; he has in his 
promptness a trait which is a highly im- 
portant attitude. But good manners and 
promptness do not come in a day. They 
are complexes of habits. They mature 
through the counter-balancing of multi- 
tudes of individual contacts which under 
the wise guidance of experienced teachers 
have led the individual to respond in the 
most sensitive way to the needs and de- 


impressions. 


mands of social life. 

The two groups of cases which I have de- 
scribed up to this point are worthy of very 
close attention on the part of educators. 
The first group illustrates the principle 
that impressions received in early child- 
hood and translated into emotional reac- 
tions are of far-reaching importance in 
determining the individual’s later habits. 
I am disposed to venture the statement 
that it is difficult to exaggerate the influ- 
ence of these early experiences. Especially 
where early impressions are not contra- 
dicted by later experience, these early ex- 
periences set the trend of the whole life 
of the individual. 

This last point should be discussed some- 
what fully to be understood. An early im- 
pression is often not contradicted because 
society is not aware of its importance. 
Fear of thunder is allowed to continue and 
accumulate because we have had no ade- 
quate educational psychology and educa- 
tional theory of the emotions and their 
training. On the other hand, the child’s 
attitude in certain other matters is in 
agreement with general social experience 
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and is therefore allowed to accumulate 
without interference. In general, society 
has learned that an attitude of aloofness 
toward strangers and toward animals is on 
the whole the safest attitude to assume 
When children are afraid of strange sights 
and of all animals, we usually let them 
continue to cultivate the initial attitude. 
We are perhaps not altogether clear as to 
the best methods of directing the child’s 
attitude in these respects, we sometimes 
allow attitudes to become too strong or we 
allow them to follow false lines, but we do 
not oppose them. 

The first group of examples, then, go far 
toward justifying the enthusiasts who tell 
us that preschool impressions are of great 
importance. 

I hope I can be equally emphatic in bring- 
ing to your attention the principle which 
issues from the second set of examples 
Attitudes toward property and towards our 
fellow beings in the social group mature 
slowly because there is required a certain 
breadth of contacts and a certain maturity 
which results from the interlacing of many 
experiences. It is just as fallacious to over- 
look the complex and mature attitudes as 
it is to overlook the first and earliest im- 
pressions and reactions. 

Furthermore, human nature is never 
wholly fixed. There is hope for the worst 
of The person who has a fear of 
thunder may under proper discipline over- 
come even that deep-seated attitude. There 
is a possibility of revealing to a function- 
ally disturbed mind the irrationality of its 
fear of cats or other dreaded objects. The 
training of a perverted habit is a double 
task. First, there must be a successful 
attack on the accumulated attitude and, 
second, there must be a reconstruction of 
the individual’s mode of response to the 
situation. Such a double task, however, 
has been successfully performed again and 
again. 


us. 
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My paper is an effort to combat the con- 
tentions of some recent writers who would 
have us believe that the major part of edu- 
cation takes place in the earliest years. 
The second group of cases which I deseribed 
ean not be contradicted or overlooked any 
more than can the first. The very fact 
that the period of human educability is 
long is a direct biological answer to those 
who tell us that personality is determined 
in the first two years. Personality is not 
formed in the first two years, nor yet in the 
first ten. Personality expands and becomes 
increasingly discriminating in its reactions 
during all the years of the child’s gradual 
maturing. 

The failure on the part of those who deal 
with the maturer years to recognize the im- 
portance of infant attitudes and the failure 
on the part of those who deal with pre- 
school education to properly evaluate the 
training given after six years of age are 
both examples of what we call in other con- 
nections mistakes in grade placement. No 
one denies that learning to add is desirable 
and that learning to divide is desirable. 
No one would think of arguing that be- 
cause addition is important in arithmetic it 
should therefore appear in the first grade. 
The importance of addition and division 
is a matter quite apart from their grade- 
placement. When we hear pre-school peo- 
ple putting character and human mental 
pathology all back into the infant years, 
we should invite them to a conference on 
grade placement. They are right in call- 
ing attention to infant habits and attitudes. 
They are wrong in forgetting the adjust- 
ments of mature life. 

There is another positive principle which 
I should like to contribute to the discussion. 
Whether we think of the earliest years of 
childhood with their first attitudes or of 
the later years with their more elaborate 
reactions and attitudes, we find that the 
analyses of the school’s duty are usually 
very superficial. Teachers have very often 
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been content to think of the school as a 
place where only reading and arithmetic 
and other subject-matters are taught. The 
lesson that we are learning from the study 
of human nature is that the subjects taught 
in school and the methods which we employ 
in teaching them are of profound influence 
in the ways that we can not catalogue under 
the heading of subject-matter. Some chil- 
dren learn to read in a way which makes 
them eager for books. Other pupils master 
the formal art of reading to a certain de- 
gree, but their attitude toward it is one of 
recoil and rebellion. Attitude is quite as 
important as subject-matter. 

Furthermore, there are many forms of 
explicit school training which refuse to fit 
under the heading subject-matter at all. 
The school tells pupils that they must be on 
time for the opening of school. Prompt- 
ness is a social virtue which society is in- 
sistent shall be cultivated by every indi- 
vidual. Yet promptness is not mentioned 
in the curriculum. It will not fit under the 
heading longitude and time nor even under 
that section of arithmetic which tells how 
to subtract half past nine from twelve 
o'clock. Promptness is a habit of reaction. 
It is paralleled by an emotion of impatience 
when other people are late and by an emo- 
tion of excitement and regret when one is 
late oneself. It would be interesting to find 
out how much energy is expended in school 
and out of school in making people prompt. 
One fact is quite certain, promptness is one 
of the virtues which does not belong to in- 
fancy. It is virtue which the kindergarten 
aims to cultivate, which is in process of per- 
fection in college and in industrial and 
commercial life. Promptness is a part of 
character. Its grade placement covers a 
number of epochs in the child's life. 

When we learn this lesson that attitudes 
are of cardinal importance and that every 
section of the school is engaged in culti- 
vating attitudes, we shall have the solution 
of the problem which has come into educa- 
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tional literature through the writings of the 
pre-school enthusiasts. 

We shall have a solution also of many of 
the problems of school discipline. No one 
can read the writings which deal with men- 
tal pathology without taking a wholly new 
attitude toward school discipline. Here is 
a boy who has suffered some kind of defeat. 
It may be in the upper grades and the case 
may be one of defeat in an athletic contest. 
It may be in the kindergarten when a child 
has failed to secure a plaything or when he 
is roused to jealousy because some one pro 
duces a better picture than he can draw. 
Both defeated pupils will exhibit the com 
mon characteristic of defeated human na- 
ture. Defeat means the throwing back into 
the nervous system of the actor of a stimu- 
lation which arouses intense excitement. 
When one tries to attain a certain end and 
does not sueceed, one is in an internal state 
What will happen 
It is almost inevi- 


of intense excitement. 
under such conditions? 
table that there will be an outbreak of the 
Some violent 
form of self-assertion usually follows de- 
feat. 


excitement in some direction. 


It is what the mental pathologists cal] 
compensatory reaction. 

The business of education is to curb com- 
We call the result of 
proper education self-control. 


pensatory reactions. 
Self-control 
means in this case the domination of an 
attitude which is natural in all human be- 
ings by an attitude which is of higher order 
and can be attained only through much ex- 
perience. 

Here again we have a very striking ex- 
ample of the necessity of understanding the 
meaning of primitive attitude and of ma- 
ture attitudes. 

What I have tried to say can be summed 
up in six statements. 

First, students of infant attitudes have 
rendered a great service to education by 
pointing out the importance of early ex- 
periences and their influence in determining 
initial trends in mental life. 
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Second, it can be shown that the contri- 
butions of early experience to mature life 
are largest in those connections in which 
primitive reactions encounter no corrective 
influences. 

Third, the principle must be accepted 
that impressions issue in significant reac- 
tions during periods in which the pupil is 


in school as well as during pre-school 
periods. 
Fourth, many of the most significant 


attitudes which the individual must culti 
vate if he is to be fully adjusted to his social 
environment can be attained only through 
training which is given in the later periods 
of school life 

Fifth, the foregoing conclusions open the 
way for a clearer recognition of certain as 
pects of education which do not classify 
under the heading ‘‘school subjects’’ but 
are among the most important items in the 
curriculum. 

Sixth, the highest form of reaction to a 
situation is one which is not of the primi 
tive direct type at all, but is of the indirect 
type called self-control. Such higher re 
actions belong to mature experience. 


CHar.es H. Jupp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOLS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A corresponpent of the Supplement of the 
London Times reports that there are very few 
Moravia and Silesia 


inhabitants of Bohemia, 


who can not read and write. Compulsory schoo! 
attendance has been established in these cou 
1869 for all children 


An act passed in 1922 


tries since from six to 
fourteen years of age. 
established compulsory education between the 
same ages in the entire Republic of Czechoslo 
vakia, including Slovakia and Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia, where under the Magyar régime com 
pulsory education extended only from six to 
twelve years of age. In addition, nearly all the 
large towns are now organizing non-compulsory 
kindergartens for the children from three to six 


years of age. The rural elementary schools hav: 
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eight grades, the elementary schools of the towns 
usually only five, their pupils then going on 
either to a secondary school or a grammar 
school. The grammar schools are really higher- 
grade primary schools; they have three grades 
compulsory for all pupils not in attendance at 
secondary schools, and many grammar schools 
have a non-compulsory fourth grade for pupils 
who are completing there their general edu- 
eation. 

The rural elementary schools are usually 
mixed, but in the town elementary and grammar 
schools boys and girls are educated separately. 
According to the act of 1922 men and women 
teachers are employed in equal numbers in all 
elementary and grammar schools, the principals 
of the boys’ schools being men and of the girls’ 
schools women. In the elementary schools the 
cubjects taught are religion, civies, reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, spelling, composition, arithmetic 
with geometry, natural history, physics, geog- 
raphy, history, drawing, manual training 
(needlework for girls) and physical education. 
In the grammar schools simple bookkeeping, 
veometrical drawing and household sciences for 
virls are added. Certain optional subjects can 
be introduced by the school authorities, such as 
French, English, Russian or other foreign lan- 
guages, shorthand, typewriting and violin in- 
struction. Children may be exempted from re- 
lyrious instruction if their parents make formal 
demand in writing at the beginning of the school 
For retarded pupils special classes are 
established in the towns and cities, and for deaf, 
blind, feeble-minded and crippled children 70 
publie or private institutes exist. 

In the whole republic, according to this year’s 
fivures, there are 13,984 elementary schools with 
1,397,125 pupils, 22,135 men teachers and 10,- 
‘24 women teachers; 1,702 grammar schools 
with 321,528 pupils, 6,424 men teachers and 
-.217 women teachers, and 70 special schools 
with 5,498 defective pupils. The principle of 
the great Czech educator, John Amos Comenius, 
that every child should be educated in its own 
mother tongue, is followed, and the schools are 
distributed as follows: 27,849 Czechoslovak, 805 
Nuthenian, 9,648 German, 1,482 Magyar, 320 
Polish, 4 Rumanian, 15 Jewish and 451 mixed 
primary schools. 

Training of teachers is given in teachers’ col- 


vear. 
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leges, separate colleges giving four-year courses 
for men and women. Upon the completion of 
the teachers’ college course an examination is 
taken, success in which qualifies the teacher for 
temporary service in the elementary schools. 
After satisfactory service for two years more 
another examination as to teaching ability must 
be passed in order to obtain a permanent posi- 
tion. In order to teach in the grammar school 
three years’ experience in the elementary schools 
is necessary and the passing of a severe profes- 
sional examination. Czechoslovakia has also 352 
secondary schools with 111,388 pupils; 598 in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural schools 
with 90,428 pupils; four universities, four poly- 
technics and nine other schools of university 
rank with 28,973 students. 


YALE-IN-CHINA 


Tue trustees of Yale-in-China have issued a 
statement announcing the resignation of Presi- 
dent Edward H. Hume, to take effect in July. 
They report: 

The trustees and Dr. Hume have long felt that 
executive control of the colleges at Changsha should 
pass into Chinese hands as early as possible. With 
this thought in mind every encouragement was 
given to the creation of a Chinese board of mana- 
gers for the Medical College, the new board taking 
complete control in the spring of 1925, when Dr. 
F. C. Yen, a distinguished Chinese medical gradu- 
ate of Yale University, became principal. 

In order to make Chinese leadership effective in 
the College of Arts and Sciences as well, a policy 
in which the trustees and Dr. Hume are fully in 
accord, the resignation of President Hume was of- 
fered to the board of trustees on June 24, 1926, 
and was accepted in October. Negotiations for a 
Chinese successor were in progress, and it was 
hoped that announcement of an election could be 
made at the same time as that of Dr. Hume’s resig- 
nation. The unfortunate events of the past few 
months have interrupted these efforts, but it is 
hoped to renew them as soon as practicable. 


President Hume was called from a post with 
the United States Public Health Service in Bom- 
bay to lay the foundations of the medical work 
at Changsha in 1905. Until 1910 he was the 
only medical member of the staff, being joined 
in the latter year by Dr. F. C. Yen. 

On October 18, 1915, the corner-stone of the 
new hospital at Yale-in-China was laid by Pro- 
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fessor William H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, the building being opened to 
patients in February, 1918. Dr. Hume con- 
tinued as dean of the Medical College and pro- 
fessor of medicine from 1914 to 1923, when he 
was elected president of the colleges of Yale- 
in-China. 

In accepting President Hume's resignation, 
the trustees placed on record their appreciation 
of his conspicuous service during the past 
twenty-two years, in a special resolution: 

Dr. Hume was among the first to put into effect 
a policy of partnership with the Chinese in medical 
education. Through his efforts he has been instru- 
mental in developing one of the outstanding med 
ical schools in the Far East. With a remarkable 
knowledge of the Chinese language and eloquence 
in using it, he has won for Yale-in-China many 
needed friendships. His Christian character, his 
strong faith, and ceaseless activity have kindled 
the enthusiasm of his colleagues and other workers 
throughout China. 


SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PORTO RICO 

A DEPARTMENT of Spanish studies is being 
organized at the University of Porto Rico “to 
strengthen the cultural ties between the United 
States, Spain and Spanish America which the 
university has already begun to foster.” 

The new department will be directed from 
New York and educators from the United States, 
Spain and Spanish America will collaborate in 
its organization and development. Professor 
Federico de Onis, of the department of Romance 
languages at Columbia University, has accepted 
the appointment as first director of the depart- 
ment. He was visiting professor of Spanish 
during the 1926 session at the University of 
Porto Rico and gave lectures there and in other 
cultural organizations on the island. 

The University of Porto Rico, established in 
1903, is an educational experiment of excep- 
tional interest which is only now beginning to 
attract attention in the United States, Professor 
de Onis said. The new department will provide 
an opportunity for students of Spanish from 
Columbia and other American universities to 
pursue work of highest university grade in the 
genuine Spanish atmosphere which Porto Rico 
offers. 

Ramon Menendez Pidal and T. Navarro 
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Tomas, of the Centro de Estudios Historicos of 
Madrid, and Professor John L. Gerig, head of 
the department of Romance languages at Co- 
lumbia University, will serve as honorary di- 
rectors of the new department. The Centro de 
Estudios Historicos is cooperating with Colum- 
bia University in sending scholars to the Porto 
Rican University. 

Professor Stephen P. Duggan, of New York 
University and director of the Instituto de las 
Espanas; Professor John D. Fitzgerald, of In- 
diana University; Professor Elijah C. Hills, of 
the University of California; José Padin, of the 
Spanish American Bureau of the Instituto de 
las Espanas; Leo 8S. Rowe, director of the Pan- 
American Union, and Susan Huntington Ver 
non, of the International Institute for Girls, wil! 
serve on the advisory council. 


THE FINANCES OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

AccorDING to the treasurer’s annual report 
of Harvard's finances, which has been submitted 
to the Board of Overseers, assets for the year 
1925-26, not including the land and buildings 
owned by the university, are $86,540,256.83. 

Of the assets, $11,088,287.10 is listed under 
the heading of “special investments,” and in 
cludes most of the donations given to the um 
versity for specified purposes. Under the list 
ing “general investments” is the sum of $61, 
118,731.80. 

According to a letter preceding the report, 
written by Charles Francis Adams, treasurer of 
the corporation, the net income from all Har 
vard investments averaged 5.50 per cent. for 
the year, which indicates that the value of the 
assets is underestimated. 

Expended last year in the maintenance of 
the various departments of the university was 
the sum of $8,153,931.86. The largest single 
expenditure on the list was on Harvard Col 
lege and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, $1,681,308.79. The second larnrest was 
for the committee on the regulation of athletic 
sports, $714,840.02. 

Tuition in the amount of $834,600 was paid 
to the college by undergraduates during the 
year and $142,771 was received from students 
in the Graduate School of Arta and Sciences 

Listed below are the amounts expended by 
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the various schools and departments of the 
university during the year: 


University administration —__ $ 377,234.59 
College, including Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 1,681,308.79 


Library sitsien 258,815.43 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


and of Education $1,864.11 
Science and physical obucation pabe 41,860.82 
Schools of Arehiteeture and Land- 

scape Architecture — 86,155,36 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 

Pe  ——— 513,005.84 
Bussey Institution — 49,216.01 
Dental School , —— SOR SIL 
Graduate School of Education. — 165,490.28 
Engineering School 242,947.87 
Law School ' 334,849.56 
Medical School . a 675,943.89 
Medical School on courses for grad 

ates 44,231.02 


Medical School, heat et power ulead 209,343.03 


School of Public Health 189,959.69 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hos- 
pital ie 140,194.66 
Theological School in Mottesd Uni- 
versity jstiabeinali 72,154.60 
Appleton Chapel . —_— 19,474.46 
Arnold Arboretum 84,137.93 
Blue Hill Meteorological Cheney 11,813.26 
Botanic Garden a 14,752.96 
Botanical Museum ipa dinoess a 5,788.75 
Phillips Brooks House 11,220.23 
Fogg Art Museum 94,516.12 
Germanic Museum 7,616.19 
Gray Herbarium 20,894.00 
Harvard Biological Institute in n Cuba 10,626.11 
Harvard Forest — aia 17,046.62 
Museum of Coupanatine Saleen —_— 60,311.46 
Observatory —. ikicitenaiilelaad 68,100.02 
Peabody Museum . 28,748.70 
Semitic Museum — 3,341.53 
Stillman Infirmary 56,478.44 
Care of grounds 25,410.31 
Harvard dining halls 231,409.70 
Harvard Union 182,534.09 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letie Sports —— en 714,849.02 
Dormitories 515,890.35 
Non-departmental 278,220.40 
Awards to students 400,354.52 
Total , , ™ $8,153,931.86 
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ENGLISH STUDENTS IN THE YALE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Tue corporation of Yale University has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the faculty that 
the number of resident students in English in 
the Yale Graduate School be limited for the 
present to 110. In commenting on this action, 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, said that this has been done in an 
endeavor to adjust the student body to univer- 
sity’s facilities for advanced instruction and re- 
search. The residence period of study for the 
master of arts and master of science degrees has 
been lengthened from one to two years with the 
aim of eliminating students who were seeking a 
degree with a minimum amount of work, in 
order that prime attention might be given to 
those students who desire that thorough prepara- 
tion for teaching or research associated with 
the three-year requirement for the Ph.D. and 
other higher degrees for which Yale has stood 
for nearly a century. If graduate instruction 
is to be effective students must be taken in small 
groups and to a considerable extent individu- 
ally, thus necessitating a rather large staff of 
professors of the first rank for a moderate num- 
ber of students. Mass instruction fails while 
personal direction is what counts. A graduate 
school must cut its pattern to its cloth, however 
one may wish that the web were ampler. 


At the close of the late war there was a general 
influx of students in most graduate schools, strain- 
ing their resources to the utmost. Hitherto it had 
been a common practice to admit to graduate study 
any one of average scholarship who held a bach- 
elor’s degree from a college of good standing. It 
now becomes necessary at Yale and doubtless else- 
where to introduce a process of selection based not 
only upon the character and scope of a student's 
undergraduate training but also upon the pro- 
ficiency he had already shown in a field of study 
closely related with that which he planned to ex- 
plore further in graduate study. In this way the 
enrollment in the various departments of the 
Graduate School has been kept within reasonable 
compass. Several departments may well receive 
more students than they now have; while others 
have reached the maximum. In English, where the 
pressure is greatest, it has seemed best to set a 
definite limit. 


Dean Cross expressed regret at the necessity 
of adopting a policy of rigid selection at a time 
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when the demand for properly qualified teach- 
ers is urgent. He, however, gave as his opinion 
that the need is not so much for larger graduate 
schools as for more of them, each having its own 
ideals. In his annual report to the president of 
the university he has made a survey of the work 
that is now being done by the faculty and stu- 


dents of the Yale Graduate School. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Men 


universities 


and women from thirty-three foreign 
total ot 


colleges and universities represented by students 


were included in the 226 
in the graduate school of the University of Min- 
nesota during the past year. The annual report 
of Dean Guy Stanton Ford shows that 1,624 
were registered as graduate students, of whom 
685 were from the University of Minnesota and 
939 from elsewhere. The percentage of students 
from other institutions is much greater in the 
graduate school than it is in other branches of 
the university. 

and the number from 
Alberta, Can., 4; Bel- 
Bonn, 1; British 
Columbia, 1; Cape Town, 1; Copenhagen, 1; 
Cork, 1; Dublin, 1; Durham, 1; 
Frankfort, 1; Glasgow, 1; Louvain, 1; Lund, 
Sweden, 1; MeGill, 4; Manchester, 1; Manitoba, 
10; Montreal, 1; Ottawa, 3; Peking Teachers 
College, 1; 


Prague, 1; 


Foreign institutions 


each were as follows: 


gium, 1; Belgrade, Serbia, 1; 


Edinburgh, 1; 


Philippines, 2; Potchepsoon, 1; 
University, Seotland, 1; 
Saskatchewan, 4; South Africa, 2; 
den, 1; Toronto, 16; Tokio Technical, 1; Up- 
sala, Sweden, 1; Vienna, 2; Wales, 1; Zurich, 1. 

The 


the scholarly advancement of Minnesota’s own 


Queen's 


Swalof, Swe- 


contribution of the graduate school to 
faculty members is shown by the fact that 553 


Minnesota teachers were registered, including 


18 assistant professors, 3 associate professors 
and many in the lower ranks, such as instruc- 
tor, assistant and teaching fellow. Of the total 
226 were fellows on the Mayo Foundation, work- 
ing at Rochester, Minn. 

Among the graduate students were 32 from 
52 from Hamline, 27 from Gustavus 
from St. 


There were 


Carleton, 
Adolphus, 34 from Macalester, 27 
Catherine’s and 48 from St. Olaf. 

19 from Michigan, 10 from Northwestern, 11 
from St. Thomas, 10 from Penn State, 58 from 


7 
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Wisconsin, 21 from Illinois, 26 from Chicago 
and 18 from Columbia University. Many of 
those from the larger institutions were junior 
faculty members who continued their studies. 
During the year 169 degrees were awarded by 
the graduate school, including 56 of master o! 
arts, 71 of master of science, 40 of doctor of 
philosophy and two of civil engineer. Subjects 
in which the larger numbers of degrees were 
awarded included agricultural economics, 14: 
agricultural biochemistry, 9; chemistry, 7; dair 
husbandry, 10; educational administration, 10; 
educational psychology, 7; electrical engines 
ing, 6; geology, 5; physics, 5; Romance la: 
guages, 6; surgery, 12. Six degrees were granted 
in English subjects and the same number 


history. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
AccoRDING to the United States Daily, Dean 
D. O. W. Holmes, of the College of Educati 
at Howard University, reports that there are 
474 students in the college preparing to tea 


in publie secondary schools. Howard Univer 
sity is partially supported by Federal fu 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Depart 


the The 


tended exclusively by Negro students. Of the 


ment of Interior. university is at 
total number of students in the college of ed 
cation, Dean Holmes stated, 94 of them are mer 


and 380 are women. 


Students in 
grouped in three classes with reference to t! 


the college of education 


may 


educational and professional ambitions. In th 
first group we have those preparing for positions 
in public or private high schools and academies ar 
who, to that end, are preparing to specialize in a 
offered in 


These subjects include English, history, languages 


of the subjects usually such sch 
sciences, mathematics, music, fine arta, applied art 
home economics and physical education. 

The second group is composed of those students 
who are preparing to become supervisory officers i 
the public school service or instructors in teacher 


training institutions. In the third group are grad 


ates of normal schools and colleges, with or without 
teaching experience, who wish to earn a prof 


sional degree. The last group ineludes qualifi 
persons who wish to take a special course in edu 


cation either with or without professional ain 


Dean Holmes said an effort is made to kee} 
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in close touch with graduates of the college of 
education. It is estimated that 1,000 Howard 
vraduates are now in the teaching profession. 
On January 1 of this year 435 were registered 
with the dean’s office. These graduates were 
distributed by positions as follows: President 
or prineipal, 29; assistant superintendent of 
schools, two; deans, six; heads of departments, 
six; instructors in colleges, 67; instructors in 
normal schools, 43; instructors in secondary 
schools, 249; instructors in elementary schools, 
33. 


THE SEGREGATION OF NEGRO CHIL- 
DREN AT TOMS RIVER, N. J. 

Tue sporadic attempts of thirty-four Negro 
children to gain readmission to the new school 
building in Dover Township, from which they 
vere excluded last January, have taken form, 
s reported in the Tribune-Herald, with the ap- 
pearance of an attorney before Judge Newman 
n County Court to fight their case. 

Robert Haynes, a Negro lawyer from Asbury 
Park, appeared in court on March 10 to repre- 
ent the parents of the pupils who were ordered 

appear to show cause why their children had 

t been attending school regularly for the last 

x weeks. To give Haynes time to prepare his 

. Judge Newman postponed the hearing 

util Mareh 23. 

The irregular attendance cited in the court 
order has been a question of pride and not of 
truancy. Almost every day for six weeks some 

r all of the thirty-four pupils have appeared 
t the Dover school for classes. 

Upon each appearance, they were ordered to 
ro to the separate Negro school which the Board 
of Edueation set up in January in the one-room 
\friean Methodist Church in Berkley. They 
refused to go. Hence the truancy. 

The thirty-four represent the children of 
most of the Negro families in the community. 
Their objection to the school in the little church 
has to do with its lack of facilities, and also with 
religious rivalry. They belong to Baptist fami- 
lies. The church is Methodist. Since it was 
turned into a sechoolroom, five pupils have at- 
tended regularly classes under Miss Lillian 
Powell, a Negro teacher. They are the children 
of the Methodists. 

The appearance of Mr. Haynes to represent 
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the children in court followed the organization 
of the fathers of the children to fight what they 
declared was unwarranted exclusion from the 
new school in Dover Township. Edgar M. Fink, 
supervising principal of the school, and David 
A. Veeder, the acting head of the board of edu- 
cation, state that the segregation was put into 
effect because it was felt the Negro children 
were further behind in their studies and did not 
progress as rapidly as other children of the 
same age. Most of the children are from fami- 
lies which recently have come from the South. 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE COMMER- 
CIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

A REPORT recently issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education contains the statisties of 739 pri- 
vate commercial and business schools for 1924- 
1925, and of 20 public commercial and business 
high schools for the same year. 

There has been a considerable decrease since 
1920, both in the number of private schools re- 
porting and in the enrollment. For that year 
903 institutions had an enrollment of 336,032. 
For 1925 the 739 schools had an enrollment of 
188,363. While data for the two periods are 
not quite comparable, because of incomplete re- 
turns each time, the differences are no doubt 
representative of the whole group. 

The reduction in number of day pupils is 
about 40 per cent. and in night pupils 51 per 
cent. In 1920 the enrollment in 258 schools was 
100,682, and in 1925 the same schools enrolled 
85,289, a decrease of 15 per cent. At least 275 
schools reporting in 1920 have gone out of busi- 
ness since that time. About 375 new schools 
sent in a report in 1925. 

With the decrease in total enrollments, the en- 
rollments in bookkeeping, stenographic, com- 
bined bookkeeping and stenographic, account- 
ing, wire telegraphic, and salesmanship courses 
have decreased also, the rates of decrease rang- 
ing from 32 per cent. to 61 per cent. The great- 
est decrease is in the number taking wireless 
telegraphy, 67 per cent. There is an increase of 
3 per cent. since 1920 in the number enrolled in 
secretarial courses. 

The 20 public commercial and business high 
schools enrolled 35,120 pupils. In bookkeeping 
courses 12,535 were enrolled; 16,004 in steno- 
graphic courses; 10,771 in combined courses; 
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969 in accounting courses; 1,670 in secretarial 
courses; 1,015 in salesmanship courses; 284 in 
courses of business administration, and 1,726 in 
courses of instruction in the operation of com- 
puting and bookkeeping machines. Other pub- 
lie and private high schools offer commercial 
subjects, and still others have commercial de- 
partments. 

In 1924 a total of 3,742 publie high schools 
had 430,975 enrolled in commercial courses, and 
740 private high schools enrolled 11,941 in com- 
mercial courses. In 1916 the enrollment in com- 
mercial courses in 2,844 public high schools was 
243,185, and in 1918 it was 278,275 in 2,953 
such schools. The reduction in the number en- 
rolled in private commercial and business schools 
ean be accounted for partly by this increase in 
enrollment in commercial courses in high schools. 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

SALARY increases aggregating more than $14,- 
000,000 annually, have been recommended to 
the Board of Estimate in a report submitted 
by Lincoln Cromwell, chairman of a committee 
of citizens appointed by Mayor Walker last 
October to study the demands of the public 
school teachers for higher pay. The report 
has been referred to the Board of Education as 
well as to the Committee of the Whole of the 
Board of Estimate. 

According to the abstract in the New York 
Times, Mr. Cromwell’s committee, which is 
officially designated as the Mayor’s Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries, recommends increases 
considerably lower than those demanded by the 
teachers in the Ricca bill, now before the State 
Legislature. Nor are they so generous as those 
recommended in a report made public last 
month by the body known as the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries. The Ricca bill of 
this year, which is a successor to the measure 
that failed to pass last year, would cost the 
city, it is estimated, about $18,000,000. The 
plan advocated by the Citizens’ Committee 
would cost about $20,000,000. 

Should the recommendations of the Mayor’s 
Committee be adopted the salary of W. J. 
O’Shea, superintendent of schools, would be 
advanced from $20,000 to $25,000 a year. The 
associate superintendents would receive an in- 
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erease from $8,250 to $12,500; district super. 
intendents from $6,600 to $10,000; examiners 
from $7,700 to $11,000; principals of the train. 
ing schools for teachers from $6,500 to $11,000, 
and principals of high schools from $6,500 to 
$10,000. Elementary and junior high school 
principals, who now receive from $3,750 to 
$5,500, are recommended for a minimum of 
$5,000 and a maximum of $7,000. 

Teachers in the lower elementary grades, 
up to and ineluding the 6B, who now receive 
from $1,500 to 
tenure of service, would be placed on a schedule 
of $1,608 to $3,144. An additional increment 
of $180 would be available to such teachers if, 
when they attained the $3,144 level, they had 
taken professional courses equivalent to three 


$2,875 a year, depending on 


years’ training. This would give them a “super 
maximum” of $3,324 a year. 

The next higher schedule is recommended for 
teachers of the junior high school grades, 
teachers of specialized subjects, such as shop 
work and dressmaking, and teachers in special 
schools. This group now receives a minimum 
of $1,900 a year and a maximum of $3,250. 
The Mayor's Committee recommends for them 
a minimum of $2,040 and a “normal” maximum 
of $3,600 after ten years of service. 


in this group, however, who hold a bachelor’s 


Teachers 


degree would receive an additional increment 
of $240 in their twelfth year of service, while 
those holding a master’s degree and passing 
certain tests to be devised by the Board of 
Examiners would get still another increment of 
$252, making for them a “super-maximum” of 
$4,092. 

In the high schools the rank and file of the 
teachers now receive from $1,900 to $3,700 a 
year. The committee recommends $2,148 to 
$4,404 a year, the latter figure attainable in 
thirteen years. The possession of a master’s 
degree would give such teachers an additiona! 
increment of $252, or a “super-maximum” of 
$4,572. The report recommends $18,000 a year 


for the presidents of Hunter and City Col 
leges, $5,520 to $9,600 for professors, $5,520 to 
$6,000 for associate professors, $3,300 to $4,800 
for assistant professors and $2,280 to $3,720 
for instructors. The high school departments 
of these colleges would be placed on the same 
level as those of the city school system. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A pay will be added to the commencement 
festivities at Oberlin College on June 20 to give 
honor to President King, who will have con- 
cluded this summer fifty years of connection 
with Oberlin as student and teacher, the last 
half of this period as president. 


Ow February 24 a dinner was given in honor 
of Dr. A. P. Coleman, F.R.S., professor emeritus 
of geology in the University of Toronto. It was 
the oceasion of the presentation to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto of a portrait of Professor Cole- 
man and also of a fund for the maintenance of 
a gold medal for students to be known as the 
Coleman Medal. 


A Lerrer has been addressed to past members 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, proposing a 
presentation to Sir Herbert Warren, president 
of the college, in commemoration of the fifty 
vears of his connection with the college and of 
the forty-seeond year of his presidency. 


De. Husert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
received an honorary degree at the Charter Day 
exercises of the University of California on 
March 23. He was accompanied by Dr. Elwood 
Mead, chief of the U. S. Reclamation Service. 
After the exercises at the university, they sailed 
from San Francisco to attend the Pan-American 
Congress in Honolulu. 


Mrs. Frora Ginp Pratt (republican), of 
Glen Cove, L. L, has been elected by the New 
York State Legislature a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, to succeed the late Dr. Charles B. 
Alexander. The democratic candidate was Miss 
Martha Draper, of New York City. 


Dre. Ernest James Jagua, for four years 
dean of the faculty of Pomona College, has ac- 
cepted appointment as the first president of 
Scripps College for Women. Dean Jaqua has 
served as temporary director of Scripps College 
since its board of trustees was organized last 
year and has been in close touch with the entire 
development of this new institution, whieh is the 
first women’s college founded in the Southwest. 


Dr. Grorere 8. Counts, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the International 
Institute and professor of education in Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, from July 1, 
1927, to succeed Professor William F. Russell, 
dean-elect. 


Dr. James KENDALL, professor of chemistry, 
has been appointed dean of the Graduate School 
of New York University. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dean Earle Brown- 
ell Babcock, following a two-year leave of ab- 
sence, during which time he has been European 
representative of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Dr. Archibald L. Bouton, 
dean of the University College of Arts and Pure 
Science, has been carrying the additional burden 
of acting-dean of the Graduate School. 


WituaM G. Hae, dean of the Law School of 
the University of Oregon, has been chosen dean 
of the Law School of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. WitiiaM Fre_pine Ocaurn, who for eight 
years has been professor of sociology in Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed to a similar 
position in the University of Chicago. 

Dr. James Haventon Woops, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University, will be Har- 
vard exchange professor at the University of 
Paris next year. His term of service will fall 
in the second half-year. 


Cuartes Homer Haskins, Gurney professor 
of history and political science at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected a foreign associate 
member of the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, a division of the Institute de 
France. 


Tue order of the White Lion was recently 
conferred on Professor G. W. Roe, of New York 
University, at a special meeting in Charles Uni- 
versity of the Academy of Sciences at Prague. 
Professor Roe has been lecturing at the univer- 
sity on scientific management. 


Tue resignation of Dr. Charles T. McFar- 
lane, controller and professor of geography in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to take 
effect June 30, 1927, was accepted with “deep 
regret” at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. Professor McFarlane was also 
granted leave of absence for the spring session 
of the current year. 


Dr. Orro Kix xkewpey, head of the department 
of music at Cornell University, has resigned, ef- 
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fective at the end of the school year, to resume 
his old position as head of the music division of 
the New York Publie Library. 


Dr. M. Wittarp Lamps, of Oak Park, IIL, 
former director of university work with the 
Presbyterian Board of Education, has been ap- 
pointed director of the school of religion of the 
University of lowa. The which was 
planned in 1924 is organized on a non-sectarian 
basis and will offer a complete curriculum in re 


school 


ligious education beginning with next autumn. 
In the summer of 1926, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., made a gift of $35,000 to finance the 
school, to be used during a period of three 
years. 


Dr. Ropinson, chaplain of La- 
fayette College, has been elected to the Thomas 


Synnot chair of Christian Education of Prince- 


formerly 


ton University. 

Dr. FERDINAND SCHEVILL, professor of mod 
ern history at the University of Chicago, has 
resigned in order that he may carry on studies 
He will, 


however, become non-resident professor of the 


in which he is especially interested. 


university when his resignation becomes effective 


on October 1. Associate Professor Rudolph 
Altroechi, of the department of Romance lan 
guages and literatures, has resigned to become 
professor of Romance languages at Brown Uni 
the resignation to take effect on Sep 
Walter L. Bullock, of Bryn Mawr 


College, has been appointed assistant professor 


versity, 
tember 30. 


of Romance languages to sueceed Mr. Altroechi 


in the department. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools 
at Montclair, N. J., will teach in the summer 
College, Columbia Uni- 


school of Teachers 


versity, this coming summer. Superintendent 
Pickell will participate in the advanced courses 
in educational administration for superinten 
dents of schools, and will conduct several con 
Mr. Pickell has 
recently completed a school building survey for 
the Board of Education of Ridgewood, N. J., 
to make recommendations for a three- to five- 


ferences on special subjects. 


year program. 

PRESIDENT JAMES LINDSEY Ross, of Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College, was elected to the presi- 
deney of the Southeastern Athletic Association 
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of Junior Colleges at its organization at the 
recent conference at Asheville, N. C. 


ProressoR THOMAS ALEXANDER, in coopera 
tion with Miss Ruth MeMurry, of Peabody Co! 
lege, and with Dr. Max Miiller, direetor of 
secondary schools in Lippe, Germany, has com 
pleted a report of the training of modern lan 
guage teachers in France and Germany for 
the Modern Language Association. 


Proressor Rvupotr PintNner, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has taken up his 
work after a leave of absence of six months 
Professor Arthur I. Gates has leave of absence 


during the spring session. 


Dre. K. S. Lasuiey, of the 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, delivered the an 


Institute for 


nual Sigma Xi lectures before the University 
of North Carolina Chapter on March 1 and 2 
His subjects were: “Intelligence and the Brain” 
and “The Physiology of Instinct and Ambition 


Miss SHeuia Bevinoton, of the National I: 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, London, ad 
dressed students of Colgate University or 


March 14, on “Psychological Work in a Cs 


Inloid Manufactory.” 


Dre. Hvuco Gressmanyn, professor of Old 
Testament literature in the University of Berlin 
was a guest and speaker at Boston Universit 


School of Theology on March 16 and 17. 


A MEMORIAL service for President Charles VW 
Eliot was held on his birthday, Sunday, Mar 
20, in the Appleton Chapel of Harvard. The 
service was conducted by the Reverend Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, and addresses were made 
Wester 


Reserve University, and President Lowell. The 


by President Charles F. Thwing, of 
university choir sang under the direction of Pr 


fessor Davison. 


Dr. Ovtver Farrar Emerson, professor o! 
Adelbert College of Western Re 
serve University for the last thirty-one years, 
died on March 13 at Ocala, Fla., where he had 
gone about six weeks before with Mrs. Emerson 


English in 


for his health. 


Dr. Ferpinanp Courtney Frencnu, professor 
of philosophy in Colgate University, died on 
March 16. 
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Jerome C. Jackson, dean of men at Gettys- 
burg College, died on March 14, in his thirty- 
first year. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association took place at the 
university on March 19. The topie for discus- 
sion was “Who should go to College?” The 
speakers and their topics were as follows: “The 
Determination of Fitness for College,” Wilson 
Farrand, headmaster of Newark Academy, New- 
ark, N. J.; “Adventures in Public Education,” 
Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of educa- 
tion of the State of New Hampshire. The 
luncheon of the association took place at one 
o'clock in the Hotel Bellevue. The toastmaster 
was the Reverend Samuel S. Drury, rector of 
St. Paul's School. The addresses at the 
luncheon were delivered by Pyesident John 
Cousens, of Tufts College, and by President 
Lowell, of Harvard University. 


Tue principal speakers at the annual meeting 
o be held at Spokane, Wash., of the Inland 
Empire Association on April 6, 7 and 8 will be 
William C. Wood, who recently resigned as 
state superintendent of schools of California; 
Dr. Henry Gage, of Coe College, Iowa; Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Thomas R. Cole, superin- 
tendent of schools at Seattle. 


A $5,000 library fund was recently given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Alexander, of Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., to the American University. The 
income from the fund is for the purchase of 
books for the department of economies. This 
gift was made in recognition of the years of 
trendship between Dr. D. O. Kinsman, pro- 
lessor of economies, and Mr. Alexander, who is 
president of the board of trustees of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., where Dr. Kinsman 
formerly taught. 


AmonG the newer departures in education is 
the experiment now being worked out at Teach- 
ers College, New York City, where the Ser- 
viee Bureau for Classical Teachers, now in its 
fourth year, is fulfilling its mission of serving 
the interests of the classics in the United States. 
This organization, which is sponsored by the 
American Classical League, puts into mimeo- 
graphed or printed form ideas and suggestions 
contributed by prominent and successful teach- 
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ers throughout the land. These items, of which 
there are now about 260, are circulated as loans 
or sold at a nominal price. In addition, the bu- 
reau has issued thirty printed articles under the 
heading of Latin Notes Supplements and many 
small leaflets. Eight times during the year it 
publishes a pamphlet, Latin Notes, the sub- 
seribers of which are kept in touch with the 
progress of classical studies in the country and 
with the work of the bureau. Persons who are 
interested may secure a list of material and 
any additional information by addressing 
Frances E. Sabin, director of the bureau, 


A BILL now before the legislature of the State 
of Oregon provides for a state board of edu- 
cation consisting of seven members, all laymen, 
each to serve seven years, and appointed by the 
governor. The state superintendent of schools 
is the executive officer of the board under the 
provisions of this measure. Members will re- 
ceive ten dollars a day and traveling expenses. 
None of them shall be connected in any way 
with any tax-supported state educational insti- 
tution. The board shall prescribe courses of 
study for grade and high schools excepting those 
of Portland, and shall make and enforce rules 
and regulations for the improvement of Oregon’s 
educational system, obtaining advice relative 
thereto from educators and others. The chief 
purposes of this measure are to establish stand- 
ards which will result in higher attainment by 
pupils in the fundamental subjects of reading, 
writing, spelling, use of the English language 
and business arithmetic and the use of improved 
tests for measuring pupil achievement in the 
standards established. 


As a result of a conference with the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
of which Will Hays is president, a committee 
has been appointed on behalf of Columbia 
University to study suggestions made for co- 
operation between the university and the motion 
picture industry and to report a possible plan 
of action. Professor James C. Egbert, director 
of University Extension, is chairman of the 
committee. Other members are Frank D. Fack- 
enthal, secretary of the university; Professor 
William A. Boring, director of the School of 
Architecture; Walter L. Slichter, professor of 
electrical engineering; Daniel D. Jackson, pro- 
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fessor of chemical engineering; James P. C. 
Southall, professor of physics, and James Kip 
Finch, associate professor of civil engineering. 
Columbia’s purpose, it was explained, is to ex- 
amine the whole problem of education in the 
motion picture industry so that a definite policy, 
contemplating a program of instruction and 
research analogous to that provided by the uni- 
versity in other fields, may be formulated for 
consideration by the trustees. 


A BUILDING program for the year, involving 
land and building at an estimated cost of $2,- 
889,587, has been adopted by the Board of 
Apportionment of Boston as follows: High 
school building in Hyde Park, $1,286,000; 
twenty-room building, Dearborn district, Rox- 
bury, $470,000; four-room unit, Longfellow dis- 
trict, West Roxbury, $226,000; thirteen-room 
building, Robert Gould Shaw district, West 
Roxbury, $222,000; additions and reconstruc- 
tions, Warren-Bunker Hill district, Charlestown, 
$200,000; six-room addition, Grover Cleveland 
district, Dorchester, $150,000; new buildings, 
Edward P. Tileston district, Mattapan, $81,000. 
Alexander M. Snilivan, business manager, re- 
ported that the department spent $15,118,502 
for the maintenance of the public schools for 
the financial year 1926. 


THREE new central agricultural schools will be 
established by the Mexican government during 
1927, in accordance with the program of Presi- 
dent Calles, whose intention it is to establish 
agricultural educational centers in every state 
of the Republic. The three schools, construc- 
tion on which is announced to begin during the 
month of March, will be located in the region 
of Atlixeo, State of Puebla, in the vicinity of 
Jimenez, State of Chihuahua, and near Tenan- 
cingo, State of Mexico. 


LecturesHips in Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish are to be established at University 
College, London, as the result of the comple- 
tion of an endowment of $50,000 raised by 
the Scandinavian Studies Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Edmund Gosse and a 
Copenhagen committee under the patronage of 
the Crown Prince of Denmark. The Danish 
leetureship will be named in memory of Queen 
Alexandra. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION AT 
GENEVA 


Tue Constituent Assembly of the Interna. 
tional Bureau of Education was held on June 
10, 1926. It adopted rules which will be sub 
mitted for approval to a general meeting of the 
assembly to be convened in 1927. An executive 
committee was elected composed of seventeen 
members, all residents of Geneva but belong- 
ing to nine different countries. The executive 
committee has elected Monsieur Paul Dupuy, 
formerly general secretary of the Ecole Nor 
male Supérieure of Paris, chairman; Madame 
Sokal (Poland) Mr. Mayeda (Japan), 
vice-presidents, and Mr. Christie Tait (Great 
Britain) secretary, and Monsieur Henry Fatio 
(Switzerland) as its treasurer. We have had 
much pleasure in welcoming several new indi 
vidual members, as well as the first associations 
which have joined us (from Switzerland, Great 
Britain, Japan, Belgium, the United States and 
the Argentine Republic, also one Internationa! 
Association). We have made fresh 
with those sections of the League of Nations 
Secretariat and with the International Labor 
Office with education and child 
welfare. 

The permanent council of the Moral Edu 
cation Congress, at a meeting held in London 
on May 18, 1926, agreed that the Internationa! 
Bureau of Edueation should take over the work 
hitherto done by the International Bureau of 
Mora! Education at the Hague, particularly with 
regard to the recommendation adopted by the 
third congress in 1922 that history teaching 
should be more in harmony with the ideas of 
justice and international peace. 

At present our bureau has over sixty repre 
sentatives in thirty-one or thirty-two countries. 
These have agreed to furnish the necessary in- 
formation relating to their countries. Many 
questions are put to us, either by correspond- 
ence, or verbally by the very numerous visitors 
who at this time of year flock to Geneva. 
India, Corea, Japan, the United States, Chill, 
Peru, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, etc., 
have sent us distinguished visitors. 


and 


contacts 


concerned 
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We must mention especially the visit of Miss 
May, of the United States, who is opening at 
Florence, amid attractive surroundings, a center 
where the elementary and secondary teachers of 
the United States will be able to get acquainted 
with the culture of the world. We invited sev- 
eral friends to meet her and we gave her the 
assurance that our bureau would second her 
efforts in every way. 

Mrs. Gruenberg, of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation in the United States, gave—under the 
auspices of our bureau—an extremely interest- 
ing lecture entitled “Should our Children be 
made to obey?” The Child Study Association 
has done much in the United States to bring to 
the knowledge of parents in a helpful form the 
practical results of experimental psychology. 
It has obtained the confidence af thousands of 
parents and it gathers in its study groups a 
large number of fathers as well as mothers. 
Mrs. Gruenberg has asked our bureau to try 
and bring together the Child Study Association 
and the different Parents’ Associations of 
Great Britain and the Continent. In autumn 
we shall push this forward and we should be 
pleased to receive from correspondents the 
names of all associations of that nature of 
which they know, those that are numerically 
strong as well as the smaller ones. 

Professor Paul Monroe, director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has assured our bureau of his warm 
sympathy and has promised the collaboration 
of the institute of which he is the head. The 
institution will take charge of the English 
edition of the guide-book to schools and insti- 
tutions of educational interest, which we are 
planning to issue. 

On the first of July, Professor Monroe gave 
to a large audience invited to meet him an 
illuminating address on “Education on the Inter- 
national Plane.” He made his meaning clear 
by many examples collected during his recent 
tour in the Far East, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Egypt, showing that progress and education 
depend on a widening of the intellectual hori- 
zon; that they must represent a passage from 
narrow loyalty to a small group to a broadened 
loyalty to ever larger groups. This remarkable 
lecture was afterwards broadcasted in French 
from the Geneva Radio Station. 
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Mr. Charles E. Merriam, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, also spoke 
at our bureau on the enquiry he is carrying out 
regarding education in citizenship. We shall 
endeavor to take a share in this interesting 
undertaking. 

Many answers have come to our questionnaire 
on international correspondence. We are using 
them for a report and for an exhibition to be 
held on the occasion of the Congress of 
Secondary Masters (Geneva, August 24 and 25). 
The French Summer School of the Associations 
for the League of Nations takes part in this 
Congress, and our bureau has helped in its 
organization. Professor Charles Burki, of the 
University of Geneva, will give a lecture on 
the importance of school correspondence for the 
teaching of geography. 

An inquiry on history text-books published 
since 1922 is in preparation for the fourth 
Moral Education Congress to be held at Rome 
from September 29 to October 3. We are also 
collecting information on the psychological and 
social inquiries that are being carried out rela- 
tive to race prejudice, national antipathies, civie 
and patriotic feeling. On each of these points 
we shall be glad to receive replies from those 
interested. 

Prerre Bover 

GENEVA 





DISCUSSION 


A PROGRAM FOR PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


THe paper by Mrs. English in Scnoot anp 
Society for December 25, 1926, seems to leave 
no doubt as to the duty of college and uni- 
versity libraries in giving some practical in- 
struction in utilizing their resources. 

The questions of how and how much have 
been differently solved or at least tried out, ac- 
cording to conditions in different sizes and types 
of institutions. 

It seems to me that there are certain prin- 
ciples that help us to give more or less definite 
answers to these questions. 

In the first place, the instruction should be 
of the laboratory type, if the aim is to make 
it of practical use. 
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The instruction must be given to groups or 
classes. An enormous amount of time can be 
spent in giving individual explanations to stu- 
dents who come to the library for a certain 
purpose, often when the staff is too busy to 
help them properly. 

Class instruction should be given when other 
users of the library will be disturbed as little 
as possible, and this time usually coincides with 
the less busy periods of the library staff. 

The smaller the groups, the less will be the 
disturbance to other users, and the more efficient 
will be the results. During freshman week at 
Maine in 1925, about half the class was in- 
structed in groups comprising two sections at 
once, the other half in groups of three sections 
of about sixteen or eighteen freshmen each. 
The advantage of giving explanations and prob- 
lems to fewer students at one time is shown 
by the following figures: 


Two Three 
Sections Sections 


Average number working to 


gether 33 53 
Percentage failed 11 16 
Per cent. answering all ques 

tions 31 19 


Like any subject in which technique is the 
primary aim of instruction, the practical ap 
plication of the library instruction must be con 
tinued long enough to fix the method in the 
mind of the student. For this reason, the in 
struction and practice should be reduced to the 
essential methods of some use to all students in 
different curricula. If the instruction is too 
detailed, the students receive only an impres 
sion of confusion if all the points of instruc 
tion are not to be followed up in practice. 

The instruction must be elementary, for the 
further reason that most freshmen come with 
little or no previous instruction in use of hi 
braries; at Iowa State College only 11 per 
cent. have had instruction; at Maine not much 
over 50 per cent. of the freshman class have 
any knowledge of library methods, and most of 
them do not have enough to make them feel 
at home in a larger library. If the instruction 
is simple, the student carries away the impres- 
sion that the library is not a formidable place, 
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and he is more likely to be attracted there for 
recreation even if his course work does not re 
quire him to visit the building. 

I. This is precisely the type of instruction 
that may be offered during freshman week, and 
even this should, if possible, include questions 
to be looked up, so that each student may apply 
his instruction and so that those who do not 
understand may receive a personal explanation. 
Of course this would not be possible in a uni 
versity like Minnesota, where they have to 
“learn the secret of fifteen minutes a day” be 
cause there are so many freshmen that each one 
may be scheduled in the library for only about 
that length of time during the whole of fresh 
man week. 

In case the class is too large to be properly 
handled during freshman week, or in an insti 
tution where there is no freshman week, the 
minimum required instruction should consist of 
a general talk to large groups, followed by an 
hour’s tour of the library in groups smal! 
enough to receive more detailed explanations 
and to work out a few practical problems 
Where the English department will cooperate, 
such a scheme might be worked out with them; 
but our experience before freshman week was 
inaugurated at Maine indicates that results de 
pend too much upon the attitude of each ir 
structor, regardless of the cordial support of 
those in charge of freshman English. 

Il. For students whose curricula make a fur 
ther knowledge of library methods a necessit, 
a more detailed practical course should follow 
the elementary instruction preferably as a re 
quired course. Liberal arts students would be 
expected to take such a course, while thos 
whose instruction is largely in laboratory or 
field work might find a required course of t! 
kind uninteresting and not often useful, and it 
would not be so likely to take root in this un 
favorable soil. 

Such a course should teach the more detailed 


use of library tools which would help students 
in their course work and general reading: the 
eard catalog, magazine indexes, general refer 
ence books, bibliographies, document and other 
indexes. The selecting and finding of materia! 
and its use in preparing written papers should 
be emphasized. Guides to book selection for 
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ceneral and cultural reading are properly a part 
of such a course. 

Even if the course can be given only once a 
week for one semester (or preferably, twice a 
week for half a semester), the students would 
have a foundation upon which to lay the super- 
strueture of their more advanced or more ex- 
tended use of the library. 

III. To supplement this course, cooperation 
with the various teaching departments is de- 
sirable to help students doing special work, 
such as debating. 

Members of the faculty who wish to give their 
upperelass students a systematic acquaintance 
with the literature of their subjects should be 
encouraged in every way possible by the library. 
Too often the students are expected to gather 
such knowledge as they meet it_in their class 
work, and too rarely is any systematic instruc- 
tion offered to give more advanced students a 
comprehensive survey of the bibliographical 
aids and souree material of their major subject 
of study and interest. It seems to me that such 
instruetion is due the student who wants to 
make the best use of his time. Many pro- 
fessors would be unwilling to have the librarian 
and staff give instruction which lies within the 
field of the special department, but would it 
be done if left to the faculty? : 

To follow out any such program, giving more 
attention to the instruction of smaller groups 
and individuals as the courses of the under- 
graduates become more specialized, seems like 
an ideal to be aimed at. In a smaller college 
the library staff would have to be increased to 
handle the instruction; in a large university 
enough teachers would be needed to comprise 
a teaching department. 

The subject of this paper does not include the 
more cultural courses given by many librarians, 
like the history of books and printing or gen- 
eral reading for credit; add such courses to our 
program and we have a real job for the pro- 
fessor of books called for by Emerson—not a 
voeational eurrieulam of library science, but 
none the less practical. It is for college and 
university librarians to prove that such a pro- 
cram ean be and is of service value to higher 
education. 

Raymonp L, WALKLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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WANTED—A NATIONAL AMERICANI- 
ZATION POLICY 


THE post-war reaction in American idealism 
was nowhere more evident than in the reversal 
of publie opinion on the problem of American- 
izing our thirteen million foreign-born resi- 
dents. The 1917-1918 slogan, “Americans 
All,” was dropped in the face of a nation-wide 
propaganda in favor of immigration restriction. 
The generally accepted arguments for reducing 
our annual immigration totals because of the 
dangers to our economic and social institutions 
from the “open door” policy were supplemented 
by serious charges against the so-called unde- 
sirable racial groups in the recent immigration. 
The three per cent. law of 1922 was followed 
by the present immigration restriction law of 
1924, which limits the number admitted to two 
per cent. of each group in our population, as 
listed in the federal census of 1890. And the 
same law provides for the application of the 
principle of “National Origins” in our immi- 
gration legislation on and after July 1, 1927. 

In general, one’s attitude towards the out- 
come of America’s unique experiment in build- 
ing a united citizenry from the racial strains 
of almost every country in the world may be 
classified as pessimistic or optimistic. Fair- 
child in his recent book, “The Melting Pot Mis- 
take,” represents the point of view of those who 
believe that America has not and can not hope 
to assimilate her foreign-born, principally for 
biological reasons. The more hopeful and op- 
timistie viewpoint is best presented by Bagley 
in his book, “Determinism in Education.” This 
author contends that the schools of America 
have already demonstrated their ability to 
mould a truly national spirit in the people of 
those states having the largest immigrant popu- 
lations. 

It is significant that this important question 
is receiving the attention and careful study of 
an increasing number of our recognized national 
leaders in education, sociology and political 
science. Public opinion on this subject is based 
very largely on insufficient evidence and too 
frequently on natural prejudices against the 
stranger who speaks a different language. The 
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need of the hour is for a scientific, broad- 
gauged study of the nature of our political, 
social, cultural and economic institutions and 
the degree of assimilation shown by each of 
the racial groups in our population. The find- 
ings in the Americanization Studies sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation indicate the type 
of evidence which must be secured before we 
ean safely predict the effects of immigration 
on our national unity. 

The federal government controls the admis- 
sion of neweomers, and enforces the law gov- 
It is 
surprising, however, to note that the federal 


erning the naturalization of immigrants. 


government has no organized program of prin- 
ciples and policies governing the Americaniza- 
tion of our alien residents during the very im- 
portant period between immigration and natu- 
ralization. The Bureau of Naturalization has 
provided certain educational helps in the form 
of text-books to the public school people inter- 
ested in helping the alien to learn about our 
language and form of government. Last year 
the federal bureau of education appointed an 
educational specialist in the field of adult edu- 
cation. But to date there has been no organ- 
ized authoritative program of Americanization 
activities under federal auspices. The need is 
obvious both for national safety and welfare. 

Since the war a number of states have de- 
veloped definite programs of immigrant educa- 
tion in cooperation with local school depart- 
ments. State financial aid and professional 
leadership for this work are furnished in a 
limited number of states, principally California, 
South Dakota, Oregon, District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
Other states provide some financial aid to local 
communities in the conduct of evening schools. 
But the present situation is not satisfactory 
when one notes that there are fourteen states 
in which no school facilities for adult alien 
residents were reported in 1925. This fact is 
extremely significant when one considers the 
popular charge against certain alien groups 
relative to their lack of interest in adopting 
American customs. Can we blame a large num- 
ber of the foreign-born for remaining aliens 
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when there are no public facilities for learning 
English and preparing for citizenship in four- 
teen states, having foreign-born populations of 
more than five thousand.* 

Will the immigrant take advantage of school- 
ing if provided? All will not. But experience 
shows that a large majority of the adult aliens 
will attend classes in evening schools, factories, 
homes and neighborhood centers if the teaching 
is good. Wherever special training courses 
have been provided for Americanization teach- 
ers the enrollment and attendance of adult 
aliens have increased remarkably. State aid, 
trained directors and trained teachers are the 
three outstanding factors in the increase in the 
enrollment of adult in Massachusetts 
classes from three thousand in 1919 to thirty 
thousand in 1924. Similar results have 
been secured where this new type of school work 
has been recognized by the state department 
of education. Approximately three hundred 
thousand alien men and women are annually 
enrolled in the Americanization classes now con 
ducted in thirty states. This total would ob 
viously be increased were the school facilities 
extended to every state in the Union. 

The learning of English and the facts of 
American history and government is secondary 
in importance to the benefits derived by the 
alien students from meeting and working under 
the sympathetic guidance of the trained teacher. 
She represents America and Americanism in 
her personality and relationships with these 
strangers. The heroic sacrifices made by thou 
sands of immigrants in mastering our language 
are very significant tributes to the type of 
Americanization service rendered by the work 
ers in this field. It should be noted here that 
the adult attends school voluntarily and stays 
in school only when the teaching is good. 
Regular attendance is convincing proof of the 
success of any teacher in this work. The re 
sults of the school programs of Americanization 
are far-reaching, but one of the most important 
benefits is shown in the improved day school 
work of those children whose parents are learn- 
ing the language of America. While no scien- 


aliens 


two 


1 Department of the Interior, Bulletin 1925, No. 
36, ‘‘ Adult Education for Foreign-Born and Na- 
tive Illiterates.’’ 
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tife data are available, it is generally known 
that retardation in primary grades is markedly 
decreased when the foreign-speaking parents 
learn English. There is a very direct relation- 
ship between the delinquency of the children of 
many immigrant families and the language bar- 
rier between parent and child. Americanization 
classes definitely promote a closer bond between 
the school and the immigrant parents. 

A national Americanization policy and pro- 
gram must recognize the following principles: 


(1) That the Americanization of the foreign-born 
depends in large measure on the force of 
example set by the native-born and the 
application in everyday life of the principles 
of Americanism. 

(2) That no racial group in our population has 
the right to claim a monopoly of those fun- 
damental virtues and qualitfes which mark 
the good citizen. 

3) That the alien can become American only 
when his loyalty and allegiance to our gov- 
ernment and institutions are based on right 
information, 

(4) That the most necessary means for American- 
ization are a knowledge of English and an 
understanding of American political insti- 
tutions. The teaching of these subjects is 
a public responsibility and deserves public 
support. 

(5) That the immigrant should be told at the 
time of his arrival just what our govern- 
ment expects of him in regard to the ob- 
servance of our laws, the learning of our 
language and the requirements for admis- 
sion to citizenship. 

(6) That the Americanization of the alien is just 
as important as his admission and naturali- 
zation and deserves federal leadership and 
support. 


Limited immigration affords the best possible 
opportunity for a careful study of the whole 
question of assimilation. The very encourag- 
ing results seeured to date in the limited number 
of states where comprehensive programs have 
been conducted during the past eight or ten 
years indicate the outeomes which might be at- 
tained under a nation-wide program of Amer- 
‘eanization activities under the auspices of our 
national government. 

Cuartes M. Heriiny 

STATE DEPARTMENT or EDUCATION, 

Boston, Mass. 
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QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Tue Mayor’s Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries has given disinterested consideration to 
the perennial question. Its personnel invites 
confidence, though its conclusions leave the 
teachers somewhat embarrassed. They are told 
that, as compared with other cities, their sal- 
aries are higher, and that neither the cost of liv- 
ing nor the initial attractiveness of what might 
be called competing positions justifies an in- 
crease over what was paid to teachers in 1920. 
On the other hand, substantial increases are 
proposed on the sole ground that the salaries 
should be such as to attract more desirable ap- 
plicants, to hold them in the service, and stimu- 
late professional growth and increased devotion 
to the children. In other words, the increases 
are recommended simply for improving the qual- 
ity of the teaching. 

The good of the child is the basic considera- 
tion. Whatever the salaries are, relatively, they 
are not, in the judgment of the committee, what 
they should be in the interest of the pupils. 
The Citizens’ Committee, in its report a few 
weeks ago, showed that nearly all groups of 
teachers are receiving salaries with lower pur- 
chasing power than in 1910 (the mayor’s com- 
mittee’s comparison is with those of 1920), and 
that they are so low that teachers are finding it 
necessary to spend a disproportionate amount 
of their earnings upon food and rent. The 
mayor’s committee reaches the same conclusion. 
The teaching profession should attract the best. 
It is a wasteful policy that is satisfied with in- 
ferior teaching. What is lost by the children 
and so by the state because of this can not be 
recovered. It is high ground that the committee 
has taken. Quality is the essential. It is not 
determined by salary, but adequate monetary 
compensation is one of the conditions of high 
quality. 

The payment of higher salaries to some who, 
though not of the quality desired, are in the 
system and can not be dismissed, will weaken 
the appeal on behalf of the teachers generally, 
but this is a temporary condition which can not 
be avoided. All new teachers would, however, 
be brought in under new standards. The transi- 
tion should be as rapid as is consistent with con- 
tracts made with teachers already in the service. 
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The grand total of increase is less than the 
teachers have themselves asked, but this report 
is based on such an impartial and thorough- 
going study of the whole question of salaries 
and standards that the teachers as well as the 
public should be prompt to accept its reeom- 
mendations. If the mayor and the board of 
estimate are ready to follow the advice of this 
committee, the state legislature will have no oc- 
casion to give further attention to the teachers’ 


increased-salary bills proposed.—New York 
Times. 
REPORTS 
SOME MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


THe term “adult education” as used in this 
study applies to purposeful, organized educa- 
tion for men and women over eighteen years 
of age who are no longer enrolled as regular 
day students of an elementary or secondary 
school, college or university. Some major divi- 
sions of this type of education are industrial 
and vocational training, as illustrated by the 
polytechnic institutes, workers’ education, eve 
ning schools, university extension, continuation 
and part-time schools and the educational work 
Each of these types has 
grown out of a desire to meet the educational 


done by the libraries. 


needs of a group or class, yet the basie motives 
underlying adult education are common to all. 


THE PoLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 


In 1864 Quintin Hogg began in London a 
school which in spirit and purpose was an early 
example of that which we classify under voca 
tional adult This 
training industrial school which gave working 


education. school was a 


young men opportunities of acquiring the prac 
tieal and scientific knowledge useful to them in 
their various trades. This development grew 
until there were in 1904 twelve polytechnic in- 
accommodated over 


These polytechnic 


stitutes in London which 
thirty thousand 


schools were not so significant in detail as they 


students. 


were in the reasons for the formation of schools 
and the adaptation they made to the educa- 
tional needs of employed young men. 

In America the same movement expressed 
itself in the organization of privately endowed 
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Some of these were organ 
ized very early. The Baltimore Institute was 
founded in 1826, the Ohio Mechanics Institute 
in Cineinnati in 1826, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in 1823, the Franklin Insti 
tute of Philadelphia in 1824, the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1865. Other instity 
tions soon to be founded were Bradley Poly 
technic Institute, at Peoria, Illinois, Pratt In 
stitute, at Brooklyn, and Wentworth Institute, 


vocational schools. 


at Boston. These schools were established to 
educate young people for life in a more pra 
tical way than the schools of their day afforded. 

This development in industrial education in 
private and public schools led to the organiza 
tion of part-time schools and classes, cooperatiy: 
schools, evening vocational schools and the da 
unit trade schools. In industrial education fo: 
adults, agencies other than the public schools 
have done much. The corporation school, ap 
prentice classes, foremanship classes, part time 
classes have been largely supported by industry 
The educational work of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, private 
philanthropic endowed schools, private voca 
tional schools conducted for profit and corre 
spondence schools were the outgrowth of a de 
education for 


mand for vocational employed 


young men and women. The organization 


the Federal Board for Vocational Educatior 
to assist in the development of vocational edu 
cation was a comparatively recent and far 
reaching result of the same demand. 

The urge on the part of adults for further 
education has led to the organization of man) 
types of education. One of the best known 


and significant is 


Workers’ EpvucaTion 


A leader in workers’ education in defining it 
that it falls 
adult education, but it is its own kind of adu 


says inside the classification o! 
education and is not to be eonfused with u 

versity extension, evening high schools, night 
schools, public lectures and forums, Chautau 
quas, Americanization, education of employer 
and the Y. M. C. A. Labor 
education is inside the labor movement and ca! 


industrial courses. 
not be imposed from above or from without 
It is a means to the liberalization of the working 


class individually and collectively. In pursuing 
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that aim it uses all aids that will enrich the 
life of the group and of the workers in the 
croup and that will win allegiance of the worker 
to the group. That which distinguishes labor 
education are the experiences of the workers 
and the eonditions of industry. 

According to the same authority, the object 
of workers’ education might be divided into 
three groups. Group I trains promising youths 
in the technique of their particular union and 
industry and the relation of that union and in- 
dustry to society and state. In it the develop- 
ment of leadership is sought. The objective of 
Group 11 is to give the more eager of the rank 
and file a social and civie education. It teaches 
‘he workers how they are governed, the eco- 
nomie system under which they work and the 
nature of the world in which they find them- 
elves. In Group III the purpose is education 
for the love of it. It is mass education. 

In Great Britain workers’ education is not so 
rigidly confined, in theory at least, to the prin- 
ciples of the labor unions. The sixteenth an- 
nual report of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation published in London states that the asso- 
cation coordinates existing agencies but devises 
fresh means by which working people of all 
degrees may be raised educationally step by 
step until they are able to take advantage of 
the facilities which are and may be provided 
by the universities. It is a missionary organiza- 
tion. It is definitely unsectarian, non-political 
and democratic. 

The Workers’ Educational Association in 
Great Britain recently had 355 branches. 
Branches organize study circles and one-year 
and three-year tutorial classes. The number of 
students in the 463 one-year W. E. A. classes 
in 1920-21 was 11,579. Leeture courses are 
conducted in Great Britain by extra-mural 
boards or university extension committees of 
most of the universities and university colleges 
in England and Wales. Every university and 
university eollege in England and Wales con- 
duets university tutorial classes. These classes 
are operated by joint committees, half repre- 
senting the university and half the W. E. A. 

Other organizations conducting adult schools 
in Great Britain are mechanies institutes, liter- 
ary and seientifie societies, the British Drama 
league, Civie Edueation League, the National 
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Adult School Union, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Women’s Cooperative Guild, the Educational 
Settlements Union and residential colleges for 
adult students such as Ruskin, Oxford, the 
Working Women’s College, the Working Men’s 
College, ete. 

A student of adult education in Great Britain 
has stated regarding the diversity of the move- 
ment in Great Britain that the “salty individ- 
ualism of the British with their fundamental 
unity of conscience permits them to make un- 
tidy, unrelated experiments in workers’ educa- 
tion, all moving in the one direction although 
unaware of its goal. No such casual unpro- 
grammed adventure into the universe is possible 
with our practical pragmatic American business 
unions. We shall demand clear statements of 
where we are going. There will be dozens of 
experiments, but each will keep a ledger of 
exact results.” 

According to Mr. E. C. Lindeman, adult edp- 
eation differs from other forms of education in 
three particulars : 


(a) Its aim is to provide for an exchange of 
vital experience. 

(b) Its method is founded upon the assumption 
that real education must not have its roots in ex- 
ternal authorities but rather in personal experi- 
ences with reality. 

(c) It therefore proceeds by means of a@ tech- 
nique of discussion in which the teacher or leader 
performs the function of guide and stimulator but 
never that of lawgiver. 


The Curriculum of Workers’ Education: The 
courses most commonly offered are economics, 
industrial history, political science, literature, 
sociology, psychology, biology, English, law 
and history of the labor movement. The report 
of the committee on curriculum made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association in April, 1923: 


(1) Those subjects should be taught which are 
not being taught satisfactorily from the labor 
point of view in other institutions. Such subjects 
as history, labor problems, sociology, economics, 
psychology, literature, economic geography and 
government were listed under this heading. 

(2) Courses in organization technique, such as 
the ‘Administration of Union Affairs,’’ ‘‘ Union 
Bookkeeping,’’ ‘‘Publie Speaking,’’ ‘‘ Parliamen 
tary Procedure.’’ 
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(3) Courses which will meet the emotional needs 
of workers, such as music, study of the beautiful 
in literature and art, ete. 

(4) Regarding the length of a course the com 
mittee states that nothing useful can be accom. 
plished in less than twenty to thirty sessions; 
however, on this point the committee suggests that 
education must be given in small doses and that 
students often lose interest after a dozen sessions 
or so and drop out. 

(5) The curriculum should also provide for the 
social, dramatic and similar methods of expres- 
sion and should include health education. 


OUTREACHES OF WoRKERS’ EDUCATION IN 
THE Unitrep STATEes 


The February, 1925, Journal on Workers 
Education carries notes from the organizers of 
adult education in California, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, 


Hampshire, New 


Pennsylvania, Wyoming and Washington. In\y 


each of these states a director is organizing 
classes in both the larger and smaller cities. 
The notes carry information on the number of 
classes recently organized, the general interest 
in the work and the type of courses in demand. 
There is throughout all these notes a spirit of 
missionary zeal. In numbers this work does 
not bulk large, but the organizers are enthusi- 
astic in pointing out the growth of workers’ 
education in their states. 

The World Association for Adult Education 
founded by Dr. Albert Mansbridge has organ- 
ized workers’ education in Australia, Canada, 
Scotland, Ireland and New Zealand. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne has classified evening 
schools into three kinds: 


(1) Academic classes. 
(2) Americanization classes. 
(3) Voeational classes. 
Subdivided into (a) Commercial. 
(b) Industrial. 
(b) Home making. 


Dr. C. A. Prosser has stated that more than 
twelve million adults over eighteen years of age 
represent the group of adults to be served very 
largely through evening classes. Evening school 
students vary according to age, school grade 
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previously obtained, trade skills and abilities, 
intelligence levels, nationalities, ambitions and 
kinds of employment. Dr. Payne says about 
the only constant factor in the vocational eve- 
ning school is the desire to learn something that 
will assist them to promotion. 

The large majority of evening school students 
are from eighteen to thirty years of age. A 
survey of 3,043 evening school students accord. 
ing to Dr. Payne showed that 


551 were 16 to 20 years of age 


982 21 to 25 
746 26 to 30 
432 31 to 35 
187 36 to 40 
OF 41 to 45 
37 46 to 50 
10 51 to 55 
4 56 and over 


The objectives of evening school students are 
usually 

(1) To obtain information related to their 
present work which will enable them to grow 
on their present job. 

(2) Broadened abilities which will teach them 
to do things on the same level with their present 
work. 

(3) Preparation for a new trade or vocation 

The successful operation of evening schools 
largely depends upon the ability to meet these 
objectives. Evening school classes must be 
made to fit the people and not the people to 
the school. 

The Smith-Hughes Law and Evening Schools 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
through the Smith-Hughes Law has aided many 
states and cities in the organization of voeca- 
tional evening classes. Some of the provisions 
of the federal law are that the minimum age 
shall be sixteen years; that the evening classe 
shall be established and maintained under public 
control for the purpose of giving instruction 
supplemental to the day employment of persons 
who have entered upon a particular trade or in 
dustrial pursuit. The federal law also pro 
hibits the charging of tuition fees. 

Courses of Study: The courses common|) 
taught in evening schools are those related to 
business, such as bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typewriting, trade courses, such as machinists, 
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tinemiths, blacksmiths, plumbers, carpenters, 
pattern makers, electricians, sewing and mil- 
linery. There is a growing number of large 
city publie schools systems offering the stand- 
ard academic high school training in their eve- 
ning classes. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland are examples of such evening high 
school organization. 

Other Agencies: The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Knights of Columbus and endowed 
schools like the Franklin Union, Pratt Institute, 
Cooper Union, Dunwoodie Institute, Mechanies 
Institute offer evening classes. The Young 
Men's Christian Association enrolls over 90,000 
students per year. 


University ExTEension 


The Chautauqua University organized in 1885 
was the beginning of the university extension 
movement. The University of Wisconsin began 
extension work in 1892. Between 1906 and 
1913 twenty-eight institutions organized univer- 
sity extension. In the last decade the work has 
developed so extensively that practically every 
institution of learning engages in some form of 
extension activity. 

Mr. Charles G. Mavis, in Bulletin 1923 No. 
24 on Edueational Extension, says, “The de- 
mand for popular education to include all the 
people is rapidly growing and will soon manifest 
itself in city-wide programs for all citizens of 
al! oceupations and of all ages—men, women 
and children—who ean not seeure formal edu- 
cation within our schools and colleges as now 
organized.” He further states that “the in- 
crease in extension teaching was the outstand- 
ing feature of educational effort in this country 
between 1921 and 1923.” 

Professor Moulton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, says, “University extension has a distinct 
place in the history of education. It is the 
gradual evolution of the full conception of what 
4 university is.” 

In 1915 the National University Extension 
Association was organized with twenty-two 
members. The membership in the association 
was limited to colleges and universities of recog- 
nized standards whose sole aim was educational 
service. In 1920 this association made the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 
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(1) The content of an extension credit course 
shall be practically equivalent to that of a similar 
course offered in residence. 

(2) Students shall be admitted to extension 
eredit courses provided they satisfy the proper 
official that they can pursue the course with profit 


and pay the regulation fee. 
(3) Extension credit courses shall involve the 


same hours of class instruction as are devoted to 
similar classes in residence. 

(4) All instructors of extension credit courses 
shall be members of the regular university faculty 
or shall be appointed as non-resident members of 
the faculty. 

(5) Students who pursue the work and meet 
the regulations as to attendance, class work and 
examinations shall be given the same credit as 
that given for a residence course. 


The section on evening education in the re- 
port of the Survey of Higher Education in 
Cleveland says, “Probably the most remarkable 
educational development in recent years has 
been the establishment in urban communities 
of schools and colleges conducted in the later 
afternoon and evening.” The survey further 
states that “not only is there no reason why 
evening colleges and universities should not be 
established, but there is a strong obligation rest- 
ing upon any such institution of higher learn- 
ing to justify itself if it does not minister to its 
people in times and places dictated by the neces- 
sities of social and industrial life.” 

Curriculum of University Extension: Upward 
of 150 courses are listed in the bulletins issued 
by the largest correspondence and university 
extension institutions. These include vocational 
courses, such as mathematics, electricity, strue- 
tural engineering, commerce and business courses 
and liberal arts subjects. In a recently organ- 
ized evening extension university the following 
courses were offered: accounting, advertising, 
biology, education, English, finance, foreign lan- 
guages, law, business organization, chemistry, 
economies, history, journalism, marketing, 
mathematics, psychology and transportation. 


Apvutt Epvucation THrovGH THE LIBRARY 


The problem of adult education for all those 
who wish to enlarge their minds involves books 
for all. The period of adult education begins 
when there is a desire for books and the in- 
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dividual is consciously searching for knowledge. 
This is the time when with the help of books 
he can do for himself what no one can do for 
him, and this is the time when the accessibility 
of books means everything in respect to his 
education. The May 1925 bulletin on “Adult 
Education and the Library” states that “many 
individuals prefer to study alone with only the 
guidance of an authoritative course of reading. 
In this way students secure a greater freedom 
in the selection of subjects, the possibility of 
emphasizing parts of subjects, and more lati- 
tude in arranging their time for study. Some 
readers wish to gain certain practical results. 
outlook or to 


plement formal education with reading which 


Some wish to broaden an sup 
will round out their knowledge or extend it by 
entry into new fields. Others wish to read for 
pleasure with no thought of education or study 

The Commission on the Library and Adult 
Edueation Four 


series of general interest are: 


” 


is preparing reading courses. 


(1) Five courses on subjects of practical in 
terest, each prepared by a The 
books are woven into a brief readable discussion 


specialist. 
of the subject. These courses are journalism, 
accounting, business, home economics and house 
and home planning. Additional courses are 
being planned in biology, English literature, 
history, economies, appreciation of music, so- 
ciology, psychology and philosophy. 

(2) The Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior conducts 
twenty-nine reading courses. Some of these 
are on “Great Literature,” a reading course for 
parents, for boys, for girls; “American His 
tory,” “France and Her History,” “Iron and 


Steel,” “Ship Building,” “Foreign Trade,” 
“How to know Architecture” and “Citizenship 
and Government.” Very often these courses 


may be obtained through the extension division 


of state universities. 


(3) The Illinois State Library Extension 
Division offers reading courses on “The Minor 
Branches of the Modern Drama.” “Child 


in Edueation,” 
“Appreciation of Art,” ete. The longest of 
these courses contains twenty-eight books and 
They have been prepared 
according to a general plan of introduction to 


Study,” “Modern Tendencies 


the shortest eight. 
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the subject and explanation of particular phases 
of the subject. 

(4) The American Institute of Sacred Litera 
ture has prepared fifteen reading courses in the 
field of religion and related subjects. 
five books are given in each course. 


Four or 
Emphasis 
is placed upon the books themselves. These 
courses have been prepared by professors in 
Chicago University. 

The libraries are also cooperating with Am 
herst, Smith and Wellesley Colleges, the Drama 
League of America, the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, the American Institute of 
Accountants, the Insurance Institute of America 
and other groups. The Commission on Library 
and Adult Education is active in the prepara 
tion of course material, in the stimulation of 
adult 


the 


libraries to assist in education and 


offering suggestions to libraries as to 
methods. 
“Adult Education” 


the agencies that are adopting the term as de 


is becoming a slogan, and 
seriptive of their work are rapidly increasing 
A knowledge of some of the major movement 
out of which the popular acceptance of adult 
developing is therefore he! pfu 


C. V. THoma 


edueation is 


CLEVELAND Y. M. C. A.., 
CLEVELAND, ONTO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE TRANSFER OF “TRANSLATION 
THINKING” 


Tus subject for research had its origin 
the interest held by Dr. A. R. Mead in its set 
tlement and also in the statements or rather 
queries voiced by Dr. E. L. Thorndike and Pro 
Dr. Thorndike, 
in an article in of Educational 
Research for April, 1921, said: “The transfer 
of mental training and the disciplinary valu 
of studies are topics which deserve much mor 


fessor Otis in recent articles. 
the Journal 


investigation than has been given them.” Pr 
fessor Otis said in closing a recent article or 
the subject, “The Relation of Latin Study to 
Ability in English Vocabulary and Compos' 
“  .. then perhaps Latin do 


Maybe it ‘develops 


tion,” said: 


other things also? 
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mind.’ Will some one prove it, instead of just 
saying it?” Claims have been made on either 
side, as we all know. It is true that many hours 
are spent by high-school students in translating 
Latin sentences into their English equivalents, 
some say the average per student per lesson is 
from one and a half hours to three. So our 
issue, then, is: Does Latin translation, on the 
part of the high-school student, lead to a trans- 
fer of training in reasoning ability to other 
fields or subjects? 

The arguments of the past concerning the 
nature of the mind will not be discussed, but 
attention is called to the position of the psy- 
chologist that “some specialized functions have 
a widespread value in that they enter into sit- 
uations and elements of situations which are in 
the ordinary sense general.” Thorndike, Wood- 
worth, James, Wang, Ruediger, Squires and 
Rouge all found that there was transfer of train- 
ing in various fields. In some cases the trans- 
fer was considerable, in others, negligible. But 
that transfer existed was thought possible. 

Concerning the field of Latin, experimenta- 
tion has concerned itself chiefly with the con- 
tribution that Latin has made to English ability. 
Otis conducted an experiment in which he 
showed the relation of English vocabulary and 
composition to Latin study. His was a scien- 
tifie experiment in that he matched his groups 
of Latin students against equal non-Latin 
groups. All the experiments detailed by Starch 
show that those experimenting have failed to 
mateh the groups in the experiment, and so his 
conclusion is that Latin students are inherently 
superior. So, with Otis, this experiment at- 
tempts to mateh the competing groups on the 
basis of intelligence and age and await the out- 
come. Those interested in this field are perhaps 
acquainted with the Rugg and Lewis experi- 
ments in which both men find that training in 
one subject does not transfer over to another 
field, in general. 

Our problem was: What is the influence of 
change in ability in Latin translation during 
one half year upon abilities in other lines called 
reasoning? 

In the conduct of the experiment concerning 
transfer of translation thinking, scientifie pro- 
cedure demanded that a careful selection of 
croups be made for comparison. It was essen- 
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tial that the non-Latin group be of equal abil- 
ity, or as nearly equal as was possible to have 
them, with the Latin group with which they 
were to be compared. Intelligence tests, stand- 
ardized and well known, seemed to offer the 
best basis for comparison and also for selection. 
Four schools were used in the experiment, high 
schools enrolling 650, 350, 325 and 175 pupils, 
respectively. Intelligence tests had been given 
in the schools and the intelligence ratio or quo- 
tient was known for all the pupils. Also offi- 
cials of the schools were interested in measure- 
ment and the teachers had had training in the 
field. Unfortunately and yet unavoidably, the 
intelligence tests used were different. Yet at 
the outset we had the 1Q, or, as psychologists 
say, the mental alertness of fifteen hundred 
high-school students from which to select the 
groups. The two basic groups for comparison 
were those taking Latin, on the one hand, and 
those who included no Latin in their course of 
study, on the other. So for each student study- 
ing Latin in their course, a student from the 
non-Latin group was selected to compete with 
him on the following bases: first, each student 
must have the same intelligence quotient based 
on the intelligence tests given previous to the 
experiment; second, these two students were to 
be from the same class in school and from the 
same school. Thus, we have what we call later 
(in the tables) a “true pair.” The same system 
was used for all classes and all schools. 

In order to add to the results of the experi- 
ment, another procedure was followed to give 
a second group for the experiment. It was 
found very difficult to get many true pairs 
because of such a restricted method as given 
above. So, it was decided to pair other stu- 
dents, Latin and non-Latin, from the same 
classes but varying a few points, not more than 
four, in the intelligence tests. Thus a student 
with an IQ of 98 could be compared with a 
student with an IQ of 100, other conditions 
being met. 

Here it might be said that any investigation 
of the courses of study pursued by the subjects 
of the experiment was not attempted because of 
the work which would be added to the already 
great task. But the curricula were not widely 
differentiated in any of the schools cooperating. 
Concerning the issue of Latin as to its con- 
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tribution to reasoning in other fields in its rela- 
tion to the curriculum, it was assumed that for 
the most part the greatest difference in schedule 
was in Latin, that the pupil taking Latin was 
matching his gain from this subject with the 
gain accumulated by the other student from 
other subjects. But it is not assumed that the 
isolation was complete, in the case of Latin. 
Too many details would arise in that connection, 
so the difference of Latin and non-Latin was 
accepted in the large. 

In making the pairs, it may be said that the 
objection raised by one interested observer that 
the experiment would include matching the 
young, bright pupil of high IQ with one more 
mature and of more experience with the same 
1Q was met by deciding that in the result the 
factor that would determine the outcome would 
be gain made by either student of the pair in 
a proportionate degree, not in absolute units. 

So at the beginning of the second semester of 
1921 in the four high schools mentioned, 350 
students of Latin in all classes were paired in- 
dividually with 350 students who had not, nor 
were studying Latin. So 700 students were in- 
cluded in the first results. This number had 
decreased to 425 when the experiment was con- 
eluded. The explanation is chiefly that the 
attempt was made to retain scientific conditions, 
but in detail is as follows: 

(1) In the two reasoning tests given each stu- 
dent, one member of a pair might have 
been absent for one test. 

(2) When it was apparent that no effort was 
made by one of the pair, the two were 


dropped. 
3) When a student showed no improvement in 


Latin in the course of a semester, he was 
dropped and so also his competitor. 


So far an account has been given of what was 
projected. It is necessary to tell in brief how 
that was done and later discuss the results in 
more detail. The issue is the transfer of think- 
ing ability as an outcome of Latin translation. 
Two questions of great importance arose in the 
attempt to attain the solution, namely, “What 
is reasoning?” (a definition acceptable to all) 
and, “How shall we measure it?” Investigation 


of the field of tests and measurements failed to 
reveal any test called strictly a reasoning test. 
So it was necessary to define reasoning for the 
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experiment and to set up a test which would 
measure that quality. Dewey's and Freeman's 
explanations were accepted and tests sought 
which would measure what they considered to 
be included in that quality. But the aim was 
not only to measure reasoning as a quality at 
one time but to find out what contribution had 
been made to reasoning in a period of time by 
Latin, on the one hand, and by other subjects, 
on the other. 

Thus two tests which would measure reason- 
ing were necessary. One test was to be given 
in February and the second at the end of a 
school semester, or in May. And so an even 
greater factor entered in. If reasoning is to be 
measured, then two equal tests must be devised 
so that progress may be shown. As well, it was 
significant that both freshmen and seniors were 
to be measured by the same test. 

From what field or fields should a test be 
taken? Of what difficulty? To measure the 
reasoning power at two separate times, prob- 
lems were selected from the field of arithmetic, 
history, sociology and economics. The prob- 
lems must not only measure but also afford a 
comparative score for the two ratings. Prob- 
lems of equal difficulty were selected from 
Stone’s tests in arithmetic, Van Wagenen’s tests 
in history and Thorndike’s test in comprehen- 
sion. In addition, certain problems approach- 
ing the puzzle type were selected and submitted 
to other high schools for partial standardiza- 
tion. Facts needed for solutions were given 
with the problems so that the test was not a 
fact test in which seniors could easily surpass. 

The test was then made up of divisions, one 
each for arithmetic, history, sociology and eco- 
nomics. The value of each part according to 
the author’s work was known. But it was be- 
lieved that to have an exact measure of the 
whole test, both for the first and second testing, 
it was necessary to get the difficulty value of 
each test division and each test. This was done 
by finding the zero point for high school stu- 
dents, i.e., the point at which students in high 
school began to solve problems of the test. A 
difficulty value was found for each element of 
the test according to the principle used by Dr. 
Woody and others. This was done with each of 
the two tests prepared in such a way that diffi- 
culty values came from the papers which were 
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No. true Lead Increased 
pairs Latin Non-Latin 
(1) Trwe Potrs: 

School A 28 13 15 

B 38 17 21 

Cc “ 15 7 Ss 

D 80 44 35 

Total 161 81 79 

(2) Approximate Pasrs: 

School A... 10 6 4 

B - 12 i) 3 

Cc 13 9 4 

D 18 10 8 

Total 53 34 19 

}) AU Paws: F 

School A ‘ 38 19 19 
= 50 26 24 

Cc 7 28 16 12 

D ‘ 98 54 43 

Total 214 115 98 


Average grade on Average grade on 





reasoning test reasoning test 
Latin Non-Latin 
Feb. May Feb. May 
54.6 46 55.2 51.8 
54.1 56.6 55 61.8 
42.2 46.6 46.5 46.3 
44.7 41.1 38.4 44.9 
48.9 46 45.9 50.2 
37 38.5 56.6 51.1 
45.4 68.3 55.7 58.7 
49.3 45.4 40.7 42.3 
50.4 53 59.2 53.9 
46.5 52.3 53.4 51.6 
50 44 55.5 51.7 
52 61.8 55.1 61 
45.5 46.1 43.8 44.4 
45.7 43.7 42.2 46.5 
49.1 48.5 45 50.8 





later to be graded for the test for use in the 
experiment. Thus normal progress was mea- 
sured in with the seore. Our first test gave 139 
points for correct responses and our second 
140.1. 

With tests designed then to measure progress 
in reasoning or rather to furnish a basis for 
comparison of progress after a lapse of time, 
it was thought necessary also to safeguard the 
experiment as concerned the Latin students par- 
ticipating. Henmon’s test in Latin was used at 
the same time that the reasoning tests were 
given. His tests are standardized so that we 
have equal difficulty tests. One of these was 
given in February and one in May, so that if 
Latin students were not gaining in Latin power 
they were not used in the final experiment. 

Papers were graded, results summarized and, 
although it is impracticable to give results of 
the tests in all the schools separately, a sum- 
mary can be presented. 


True Pars 
Looking at the whole result, then, we see that 
‘or the students who were paired on an absolute 
basis, the Latin students were able to increase 


their reasoning ability proportionately, in num- 
ber very slightly, i.c., eighty-one were able to 
gain more than eighty-one non-Latin students. 
But seventy-nine non-Latin students were able 
to gain more than seventy-nine Latin students. 
So we can say that while the advantage is 
slightly in favor of Latin, yet not enough to 
represent a decided advantage. 

An examination of the grades of the students 
as representing the amounts of the gain on the 
two tests for reasoning in the average shows 
another result. According to the tests given, 
the Latin students did not as a group progress 
as greatly in number of points as their oppo- 
nents who studied no Latin. The non-Latin 
students, 161 in number, gained 10 per cent. on 
the average, in the interim according to the 
tests. The Latin students did better initially 
than did the non-Latin students. 


APPROXIMATE Patrs 


According to the grouping of the students on 
an approximate IQ basis (and it is not felt 
that the Latin students were favored) the Latin 
pupils have a decided advantage in all schools. 
Of course, the number is small in comparison 
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with the true selections, but in 

the cases the Latin pupils have incre: 

gain proportionately more 

And 


also. 


turther in the amount o 

They did not have as high 

status, but they increased their px 
Looking now at the consolidated 

the 214 pairs, 115 Latin st 

more than 115 non-Latin pair 

eight non-Latin pairs have beet 

ninety-eight Latin students. I: 

fifty-four cases of a hundri 

were better; in forty-six c: 

+} 


, 
the non-Latin were be ter 


number of times that Ls 
superior to those who do not el 
from one language into another 
Of those who are included in 
shows that they are 

t improve as I 


oY up who were 


irst but in 


students. 
Non-Latin 


average 


provemen 
The ability 
Latin over t 
not carry with 
in reasoning, as 
twenty-twi 
B in eighteen ¢ 
in twelve cases of twenty-« 
D in fifty cases of 
better score in Latin in May was accom 
panied by a decreased score in reasoning 
AS con pared W 
February. 
The improvement in Latin, as shown by 
comparing February and May scores, was 
accompanied by no change in reasoning, 


as 15 shown by five cases of tl e 21 1. 


Since the scores for pupils showing no im- 
provement in Latin were eliminated, it follows 


that one type of problem was not studied in 
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this experiment, viz., “How did pupils change 
in reasoning ability who showed no improve- 
This is a well-worth-while 


ment in Latin?” 


problem for later study. The experiment veri- 
fact shown in other studies that positive 

not universal, nor is it the only type 
resulting. Deterioration in reason. 
with improvement in Latin transla- 


tou! 1 some cases. Two or three 


in Latin translation were 
re for the better in reason- 
conversely, a few cases of no 


y were found who had 


ng ability 
in translation. Surely, then, 
teachers of Latin is a 
change have I secured 
learning of Latin?” and 
other traits of the child?” 
answered on the basis of 
all will have more faith 
he influence of Latin 
at we ought not to 
ranster ol improvement [rom 

in to » other traits, when there has been 


no progress the Latin. This principle is of 


course gene! an is not restricted to the in- 
reasoning or English, but 
Morrison's New 


He stated 


fluence of atin on 


? 
earning 


pplies 


‘ 


iS & case In polnt. 


Hampshire study 


that it was useless to argue about the transfer 


from ability in Latin when the ability in Latin 
non-existent. 

plication is that if Latin (or any 

subject) is to be taught chiefly for its transfer 

values (a very questionable practice, to say the 

least), then teachers will not only have to teach 

the Latin but also teach pupils to make trans- 

fers. This is often overlooked, but it is basic 
to the issue.' 

D. R. Srra 

A. R. Meap 

C. C. Perers 


Oun10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


1 The complete study, including tests used, is on 
file in the library of Ohio Wesleyan University 
Smith, D. R., ‘‘Translation of Reason 
Ability Other Sub 
jects.’’ MLA. Mead, A. &., 


, 
‘*Learning and Teaching,’’ p. 113, for the origin® 


follow a: 
Translation to 
1922. See 


from Latin 


Thesis, 


} 


plan of the experiment. 





